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It should also apply inside the newsroom. 


At the Sun-Sentinel, we believe that freedom of the press begins at home. 
So we don’t confine reporters to one beat, one department, one subject. 

We don’t deny editors the freedom of association with reporters who don’t 
report directly to them — or deny reporters the freedom of speech, when 
dealing with any editor about any project idea. 

We don’t let a story’s origin dictate how, where or even if it runs. 

When a business writer can cover the Super Bowl, when a police reporter 
can file from the Panamanian Presidential Palace, the result is not only better 
journalism, but also better journalists. Broward/Palm Beach 

Because the best way to practice freedom of Sun-Sentinel 
the press is to exercise freedom within it. nee 

Since 1980, America’s fastest-growing newspaper. 
































We Do More Than 
Publish Three 
Award-Winning 
Newspapers. 


Throughout the year Copley Los 
Angeles Newspapers sponsor a 
variety of community events. All 
along the L.A. coast you will find us 
involved in activities that benefit the 
communities we serve. From 
nationally recognized 10K runs and 
relays for local charities to sports 
clinics and seminars we strive to 
make our market a better place to 
work and live. After all, the best 
way to cover the Los Angeles coast 
is by being part of it. 


sNGELES Newspapers 
Daily Breeze News-Pilot The Outlook 
We cover the coast...the BEST of L.A. 


5215 Torrance Blvd., Torrance CA 90509(213)540-551 1 
Represented nationally by Sawyer/Ferguson/Walker Inc. 
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Introducing the NP630. 





For inserting, 
t’s the best news in years. 


And it’s the ‘‘best news in years” Built for the most demanding Conveyor—the most reliable way 
for two reasons! First, the NP630’s conditions, the NP630 expands to transport large packages of 
expandable straight-line design from 6 to 30 hoppers, with a dual broadsheet and inserts. 
accommodates growth right along delivery option to double your 
with your insert needs—for years production speeds. Standard is 

to come. Second, your NP630 will AM Sheridan’s ICON—today’s 
last for years because it incorpo- most advanced, proven, true repair, 
rates time-tested, world-respected performance monitoring and zone 
AM Sheridan components. control system and Gripper Delivery 


So make a decision you can live 
with for years! The NP630! Contact 
Rich Higgins, National Sales Man- 
ager, Newspaper Mailroom System 
Products, at (513) 278-2651. 


LYM Grapnics 
Ih Sheridan 


4900 Webster Street * Dayton, Ohio 45414 
(513) 278-2651 ¢ FAX: (513) 274-5719 « Telex: 155181 
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SEPTEMBER 
7-8—Maine Press Association, Fall Conference, Spruce Point Inn, Booth- 
bay Harbor. 
11-14—National Conference of Editorial Writers/National Broadcast Editorial 
Association, Joint Meeting, Disney World Hilton, Orlando. 
12-15—International Newspaper Marketing Association, Southern Region 
Meeting, Charleston, S.C. 
13-16—New England Newspaper Operations Association Conference, 
Sheraton Tara, Danvers, Mass. 
15-18—Southern Circulation Managers Association, Fall Convention, St. 
Petersburg. 
16-19—SNPA Convention, Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, Col. 
19-22—National Newspaper Association, Annual Convention and Trade 
Show, Hyatt Regency, Kansas City, Mo. 
20-22—independent Free Papers of America, 10th Anniversary Annual 
Conference, St. Louis Airport Marriott Hotel. 
20-22—National Conference of Editorial Writers, Constitutional Issues Con- 
ference, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
22-26—Canadian Circulation Managers Association Conference, Sheraton 
Hotel, Hamilton, Ontario. 
26-28—Suburban Newspapers of American, Editorial Conference, Forum 
Hotel, Chicago. 
26-28—Interstate Advertising Managers Association, Royce Hotel, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 
27-28—New Engiand Press Association, Fall Convention, Park Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. 
30-10/3—International Newspaper Marketing Association, Eastern Region 
Meeting, Hartford Marriott, Farmington, Ct. and Western Region 
Meeting, Stouffers Madison, Seattle, Wash. 


OCTOBER 
3-6—INMA Central Region Meeting, Minneapolis Vista Marquette Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 
4-5—SPPI Annual Meeting, Orlando, Fla. 
4-6—Society of Newspaper Design, Convention, Hyatt Regency in the 
Embarcadero Center, San Francisco. 
4-6—Florida Newspaper Advertising and Marketing (FNAME) Fali 1990 
Awards Conference, The Tradewinds, St. Petersburg. 
6-9—Western Classified Advertising Association, Annual Classified Man- 
agers Conference, Hyatt Regency, Sacramento, Caiif. 
10-11—Society of Professional Journalists, Job Opportunities for Minorities 
Conference, Gait House East Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
10-12—NENA Fali Convention, Marriott Hotel, Portland, Maine. 
11-14—Society of Professional Journalists, Convention, Galt House East 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
11-14—Women in Communications Inc., National Professional Conference, 
Las Vegas. 
11-14—Society of Professional Journalists National Convention, Louisville, 
Ky. 
Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


SEPTEMBER 
7-9—Mid America Press !nstitute, Better Use of Photos Seminar, Hilton 
Suites, Oakbrook Terrace, Cook County, Il. 
7-11/2—The Poynter Institute for Media Studies, Media Management & 
Entrepreneurship for Journalism Graduate Students, St. Petersburg. 
9-14—The Poynter Institute for Media Studies, Newspaper Design for 
Spanish Language Newspapers, St. Petersburg. 
12-14—Inland Group Executives Seminar, Nordic Hills Resort, Itasca, Il. 
13-14—Newspaper Personnel Relations Association, Customer Service 
Workshop, Embassy Suites Hotel at Denver Airport, Denver, Colo. 
14—PNPA Foundation Seminar, Legal Considerations in Managing 
Problem Employees, Harrisburg. 
16-19—ANPA Leadership in Operations/Production Workshop, Palmer 
House, Chicago 
16-26—American Press Institute, City and Metro Editors (under 75,000 
circulation), Reston, Va. 
20-21—NENA, Display Advertising Sales Training Workshop, Marriott Hotel, 
Worcester, Mass. 
26-27—Newspaper Advertising Bureau, Special Section and Fashion/Lifes- 
tyle Symposium, New York City. 
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The 4th Estate 


By Doug Borgstedt 








THIS TIME LETS 
MAKE IT WORK! 


m SAUD/ ARABIA _ 
About Awards 


Meyer memorial award recipients. The Washington 
(D.C.) Post recently presented the annual Eugene Meyer 
Awards, named for the paper’s former owner and 
publisher, which recognize good journalism, good busi- 
ness sense and hard work. The winners this year were 
national political correspondent and columnist David 
Broder; senior advertising manager Robert Moe; and Vir- 
ginia/South home-delivery circulation manager Paul Poff. 





WICI winners. Women in Communications Inc. 
recently announced the winners of the 1990 Clarion 
Awards, which recognize outstanding achievement in all 
areas of communications. Newspaper winners were: Pho- 
tography: Spot news, the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee staff; 
Feature/human interest, Allan Detrich, photographer, the 
Toledo (Ohio) Blade; Series, Janet Knott, staff photogra- 
pher, Sally Jacobs, staff reporter and Ande Zellman, edi- 
tor, the Boston Globe. 

Newspaper article/hard news: circulation 50,000 or 
under, Alexander Stille, reporter, National Law Journal, 
New York; circulation 50,001-100,000, Michael K. Now- 
lin and Kathy Jennings, staff writers, the Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Gazette; circulation 100,001 or more, Ellen Robin- 
son-Haynes, medical writer, the Sacramento Bee. 

Newspaper article/feature story: circulation 50,000 or 
fewer, Adam Feuerstein, contributing writer, Counterpart 
magazine, Atlanta; circulation 50,001-100,000, Christy 
Scattarella, reporter, Willamette Week, Portland, Ore.; 
circulation 100,001 or more, Dennis L. Breo, contributing 
editor, Chicago Tribune. 

Newspaper series/investigative series, features, special 
section, group project or special edition: circulation 
50,000 or fewer, Eileen Welsome, Mark Taylor and 
Shonda Novak, reporters, the Albuquerque (N.M.) Tri- 
bune; circulation 50,001-100,000, staff writer Steven Ver- 
burg, photo graphics editor Curt Leece, and graphics artist 
Dan Jacalone, the Saginaw (Mich.) News; circulation 
100,001 or more, the staff of the Courier-Journal, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
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Recycling Makes Front-Page 
News Every Day In The 
Atlanta Journal 
and Constitution. 


Kory percent of the newsprint used by the recycling symbol and phone number 
The Atlanta Journal and Constitution is on the front page of our papers every day. 
recycled--one of the highest percentages We give callers the location of recycling 
in the newspaper business. We've been centers nearest their homes. Each week, 
using recycled newsprint since 1979. 300 environmentally-sensitive readers 
Earlier this year, we found a new way call our line. Since we started, more 

to help readers recycle newspapers, as than 4,500 readers have called. 

well as glass and aluminum. We intro- For more information, call Chris 

duced the Recycling Line and we put Jennewein at (404) 222-8015. 
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She Atlanta Zonal 
THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 





A Cox Newspaper 











About Awards 





NABJ awards. Chicago Sun-Times columnist Vernon 
Jarrett has received the Lifetime Achievement Award 
from the National Association of Black Journalists. 

Among other newspaper winners were Geoffrey 
Nyarota, former editor of The Chronicle in Bulawayo, 
Zimbabwe, who won the Percy Qoboza Award for Foreign 
Journalists. Nyarota was transferred from editor of the 
government-owned daily after publishing a series about 
government officials profiting from illegal car deals. 


Sportswriting award. Boston Globe sportswriter Bob 
Monaghan has won the Jake Wade Award from the Col- 
lege Sports Information Directors of America. Covering 
sports for newspapers since he was 15, Monaghan has 
been with the Globe since 1961 and specializes in college 
athletics. 


Michener Award. The 1989 Michener Award has been 
won by Le Devoir of Montreal for a 48-page supplement in 
French and Inuktitut documenting problems of the Inuit 
indians in Northern Quebec. 

It was the first time the award, named for former 
Quebec Gov. Roland Michener, went to a French-lan- 
guage paper. 


National Society of Newspaper Columnists. The National 
Society of Newspaper Columnists gave its top awards to 
syndicated columnist Rick Horowitz of Washington, 
D.C., and Marsh McCabe of the New Bedford, Mass. 
Standard-Times. 

Winning for humor were Johathan Nicholas of the Port- 
land, Ore., Oregonian and Bill Harlan of the Rapid City 
(S.D.) Journal. John Elvin of the Washington (D.C.) 
Times won in the “items” category. The group includes 
200 general-interest columnists. 


American Legion. Poughkeepsie (N.Y.) Journal edito- 
rial page editor Margaretta A. Downey has taken the 
American Legion’s 1990 Fourth Estate Award for an 
editorial series called “Crisis in Housing.” 


Big Brothers/Big Sisters. Providence (R.1.) Journal-Bul- 
letin reporter G. Wayne Miller captured first place and 
$100 in the 1990 Big Brothers/Big Sisters of America 
journalism awards. 

Second- and third-place prizes of $50 and $25, respec- 
tively, went to Leslie Linthicum of the Albuquerque 
(N.M.) Journal and Joann Schrauth of the Fond du Lac 
(Wis.) Reporter. 


Knight-Ridder awards. In its fourth annual excellence 
awards, Knight-Ridder Inc. has given the top prize, the 
John S. Knight Gold Medal, to Philadelphia Daily News 
editor and executive vice president Zachary Stalberg, who 
orchestrated a redesign and cutbacks to bring the paper to 
profitability after a period of losses. 


New York Library winner. The New York Library 
awarded New York Times reporter Thomas L. Friedman 


its $15,000 Helen Bernstein Award for excellence in jour- 
nalism for his book From Beirut to Jerusalem. A former 
Middle East correspondent who now covers the State 
Department, Friedman was chosen from nominees whose 
reporting assignments led to books on social or political 
problems. 


Religion Newswriters Association. Religion reporters at 
the Los Angeles Times and St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times 
took top honors from the Religion Newswriters Associa- 
tion. 

Los Angeles Times’s John Templeton won the $2,500 
reporter of the year award for the third time. The St. 
Petersburg Times’s Michelle Dearden won the $500 James 
O. Supple Memorial Award for distinguished religion 
writing. 

Don Lattin of the San Francisco Chronicle won second 
place in both contests. 

The 200-member association also gave its Harold 
Schachern Memorial Award for outstanding religion sec- 
tion to Joan Connell of the San Jose (Calif.) Mercury News 
and its Louis Cassels Memorial Award for religion writing 
on smaller papers to Tom Price of the Elkhart (Ind.) Truth. 


Tearsheet winners. The winners of the International 
Newspaper Advertising and Marketing Executives tear- 
sheet competition were announced at the group’s summer 
meeting in Nashville, Tenn. 

They were: Category 1: over 30,000 circulation, the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch and Richmond News 
Leader; under 30,000 circulation, the Southeast Missou- 
rian, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Category 2: over 30,000, the 
Atlanta Journal and Constitution; under 30,000, the 
Watertown (Wis.) Daily Times. Category 3: over 30,000, 
the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch; under 30,000, the Marietta 
(Ohio) Times. Category 4: over 30,000, the Asheville 
(N.C.) Citizen-Times; under 30,000, the Santa Cruz 
(Calif.) Sentinel. Category 5: over 30,000, the Toronto 
Sun; under 30,000, the Californian/Times Advocate, 
Escondido, Calif. Category 6: over 30,000, the Jndianapo- 
lis Star; under 30,000, The News Tribune, La Salle, Ill. 

Also: Category 7: over 30,000, the Plain Dealer, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; under 30,000, the St. Cloud (Minn.) Times. 
Category 8: over 30,000, the Arizona Republic and Phoe- 
nix Gazette; under 30,000, The Daily News, Longview, 
Wash. Category 9: over 30,000, the Corpus Christi (Texas) 
Caller-Times; under 30,000, the Southeast Missourian, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. Category 10: over 30,000, the 
Edmonton (Alberta) Journal; under 30,000, the Santa Fe 
New Mexican. Full color: over 30,000, the Beacon Jour- 
nal, Akron, Ohio; under 30,000, the Watertown (Wis.) 
Daily Times. Spot color: over 30,000, the Maine Sunday 
Telegram, Portland, Maine; and under 30,000, The News 
Tribune, La Salle, Ill. 


Children’s Express awards. Providence (R.1.) Journal- 
Bulletin reporter G. Wayne Miller has won the top award 
of $1,000 from Children’s Express for a five-part series 
called “Children of Poverty.” 

Selected by teen-age editors from the news service for 
kids, 1989 winners also included Mary Hargrove, Melinda 
Morris and Michael Kerrigan of the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune 
and Diana Dawson of the Spokane, Wash., Spokesman- 
Review and Spokane Chronicle. 
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You can judge 
a press by its 
circulation, too. 


FINAL 
EDITION 
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GOSS' URBANITE® PRESS 





One of the most important measures of a newspaper 
is the size of the audience it reaches. 


By that standard, the Goss Urbanite press itself is 
a world leader. Newspaper publishers around the world 
use the Urbanite press more than any other single-width 
two-around press. More than 4,500 units have gone on 
edition since 1961. 


The Urbanite press leads the single-width market with 
its combination of color reproduction, operating simplicity, 
durability and color/paging versatility. For more informa- 
tion or a demonstration, call or write Goss Single-Width 
Products, Rockwell Graphics Systems, Rockwell Interna- 
tional, 700 Oakmont Lane, Westmont, Illinois 60559. 
Phone: 708/850-5600. 


4 Rockwell 
International 


...where science gets downto business 
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Legislating morality 


Another congressional subcommittee has held hearings on regulat- 
ing the content of advertising. This was with respect to a bill, 
H.R.4493 introduced by Rep. Joseph P. Kennedy II (D. Mass.), 
which would require health warnings in all alcoholic beverage ads in 
print and on the air similar to those required in tobacco advertising. 
A long list of leaders representing the advertising industry, the 
alcoholic beverage industry, church groups, doctors, professors, the 
war on drugs, alcoholism councils, etc., testified pro and con. 


Almost all of them acknowledged that alcohol abuse is a problem 
with some people. Those in favor of the bill seem to be in favor of 
curtailing not just the abuse of alcohol but its use generally. Their 
only way to help the few is to deprive the many. The nation went the 
prohibition route many years ago. Few people suggest it be repeated 
but, perhaps, another way is to restrict the marketing of alcoholic 
beverages through advertising controls, they feel. 

A former Anheuser-Busch brand director and now an active lay 
Christian minister, Monty Roberts, made a lot of sense when he 
testified he is “alarmed by the pharisaical trend to legislate morali- 
ty ...I am a staunch believer in free speech rights for all, for 
Anheuser-Busch as well as the National Endowment for the Arts, for 
Sen. Jesse Helms, as well as Robert Mapplethorpe.” 


Roberts called on Congress to fund “Chemical Health” as a brand 
to compete with share of voice in the media. “What is needed is an 
aggressive, pro-active and paid integrated marketing effort to com- 
bat the public health menace of alcoholism, drug addiction and chemi- 
cal dependency by utilizing the very techniques developed by com- 
panies like Anheuser-Busch and Philip Morris. 

“In short,” he said, “I would call on the Congress to fund ‘Chemical 
Health’ as a brand to compete for share of voice on the nation’s media 
and share of mind and heart of the consumer as the next step in the 
battle against this public peril.” 


Roberts’ proposal is so simple and basic it probably will not be 
considered. Congress wants to do the difficult, such as requiring 
warning labels in print and on the air. The latter would leave precious 
little time for an advertising message in a 15-second commercial. 

A member of the board of the National Council on Alcoholism and 
Drug Abuse acknowledged that “advertising does not cause alcohol- 
ism. Alcoholism is a complex illness and its etiology is uncertain.” But 
advertising glamorizes the use of alcohol, it was said. 


Some representatives of the advertising industry are concerned 
that “well-intentioned legislators are about to send another legal 
product down the slippery slope of advertising censorship ... Even 
though warning labels do not constitute the most radical form of 
censorship,” said Ray O’Hara, representing the Freedom to Adver- 
tise Coalition, “they historically symbolize the first step toward more 
Draconian measures.” 

The conclusion must be that some members of Congress would like 
to legislate morality, as Roberts said, through laws like this. 








The Oldest Publishers and Advertisers 
Newspaper in America 
With which have been merged: The Journalist established 
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Letters to the Editor 





More about McDonald’s and newspapers 


I have just returned from vacation 
and read your June 6 issue. I found the 
article about the Evansville (Ind.) 
Newspapers placing vendor boxes at 
McDonald’s stores very interesting. I 
sure hope Jim Voyles succeeds at all 
his McDonaid’s. 

I would like to comment, though, 
on the Evansville newspaper making 
history. The Herald Times Reporter 
(a Thomson newspaper) in Manito- 
woc/Two Rivers, Wis., has had K- 
Jack drive-up racks at McDonald’s 
stores since late September of 1989. 

According to John Lango, licensee 
with his wife Judy of two McDonald’s 
stores, the idea is a “first” for any 
McDonald’s. K-Jack Engineering 
Company Inc. of Gardena, Calif. , told 
us it was the “first time” they had 
sold a drive-up vending machine for 
McDonald’s. K-Jack has since passed 
the word throughout the country 
about our rack locations to other 
newspapers and K-Jack will supply 
the drive-up racks in McDonald’s col- 
ors, with a different McDonald’s 
sticker included. 

After seeing our success with 





NEWSPAPERDOM® 


50 years ago... 


Editor & Publisher’s poll of more 
than 1,000 newspapers reveals that 
presidential candidate Wendell Will- 
kie has the editorial support of 66.3% 
of the country’s daily newspapers. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt has the sup- 
port of 20.1%; 13.5% have either 
declared themselves neutral or have 
not announced a choice. The third- 
term issue was cited as an important 
factor. E&P surveyed the same news- 
paper as to their choices in the previ- 
ous campaigns, which showed 55.5% 
for Hoover and 38.7% for FDR in ’32; 
60.4% for Landon and 34.5% for FDR 
in ’36. 

* * * 

The publisher and editor of the 
Monterey Peninsula Herald in Cali- 
fornia received a series of death 
threats because of their anti-Nazi edi- 
torials. The publisher had been 
receiving the letters “for months” but 
did not alert police until one con- 
tained a “last warning” and enclosed 
a bullet. The author was arrested. 


From Editor & Publisher 
August 24, 1940 
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McDonald’s for himself, Ernie H. 
Powell, president of Church 
Richards, Whitlock & Co. Inc., wrote 
an article that appeared in the Central 
States Circulation Managers Associa- 
tion Bulletin. 

Since the placement of the racks 
and the spreading of that information, 
I have received dozens of calls and 
letters from newspapers ranging from 
the Orange County Register in Cali- 
fornia to the Courier-Journal in 
Louisville, Ky. I firmly believe that 
many newspapers have racks by now 
at McDonald’s stores, and Jim is mis- 
taken in his belief of their being “The 
only newspaper company in the world 
to put a vending machine at a McDon- 
ald’s store.” 

I am not splitting hairs, I am truly 
happy for Jim and any other newspa- 
pers success, as we are all in the same 


business. As Paul Harvey would 
write, “I just wanted you to hear the 
rest of the story.” 

I also wanted to tell you the 
approach our publisher/general man- 
ager Kim. E. Arteel used with the 
Lango’s McDonald’s stores. A 
sticker is placed on the side of the 
vending machine stating, “Proceeds 
from newspaper sales benefit the 
Ronald McDonald House.” The 
profit a store would make on an over- 
the-counter newspaper sale is sent to 
John R. Ricci, executive director of 
the Ronald McDonald House in Mil- 
waukee, on a quarterly basis. This is a 
big reason why Judy and John Lango 
allowed us to place our racks at 
McDonald’s stores. 


STACY STORM 


(Storr is circulation manager of the 
Herald Times Reporter in Manitowac, 
Wis.) 








On target 


Your editorial, “A tax on informa- 
tion,” (E&P, June 16) is right on 
target in doubting that “the framers of 
our Constitution ever envisioned the 
day state and local governments 
would put a tax on information.” In 
fact, one of the colonial taxes which 
led to the American Revolution was a 
stamp tax on newspapers. 

The question is, What will newspa- 
pers do about it? A challenge to the 





tax as a First Amendment violation 
will fail. The Supreme Court will 
adopt the rule in its Associated Press 
case and hold that a sales tax is merely 
a business regulation issue, and not a 
First Amendment one. 

What newspaper publishers should 
do is begin a campaign to get sales 
taxes in general repealed. They would 
find significant support from maga- 
zine and other publishers, from smail 
businesses, from most retailers, from 

(Continued on page 41) 








JANE'S 
ON 
DEFENSE 


A new weekly column by the 
experts who publish Jane’s 
Fighting Ships: An inside look 
at the swiftly changing military 
picture and the post-Cold War 
implications ... from Moscow to 
Tokyo, Baghdad to Los Angeles. 


Don't miss the first column, 

Sept. 4. Call Connie White, 

The New York Times Syndicate, 

at 800-972-3550 or (213) 785-9613. 











$215,100,000,000 


IN 1989 INDUSTRIAL SALES 


Figures courtesy of New England Business, June 1990 


$117,594,884,000 
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Figures courtesy of E&P 1990 Market Guide 


NEW ENGLAND! 


Solid’... 


. . . plant sites, store locations and vital newspapers to serve them 
All yours in New England! 


Contact the advertising departments at any of these New England newspapers 
for additional information. 


MAINE 


Bangor Daily News (M) 
Maine Weekend 

Sun-Journal (M) 

Sunday Sun-Journal (S) 
Maine Sunday Telegram (S) 
Portland Press Herald (M) 
Portland Evening Express (E) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord Monitor (E) 

Union Leader (M) 

Nashua Telegraph (E&S) 

New Hampshire Sunday News (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe (M&S) 

Boston Herald (M&S) 

Cape Cod Times (Hyannis) (M&S) 

The Enterprise (Brockton) (E&S) 

The Daily Transcript (Dedham) (E) 
Gardner News (E) 

The Sun (Lowell) (E&S) 

Daily Evening Item (Lynn) (E) 

The Middlesex News (E&S) 

Milford Daily News (E) 

The Standard Times (New Bedford) (E&S) 
The Patriot Ledger (Quincy) (E) 

Salem Evening News (E) 

Union-News (Springfield) (AD) 
Republican (Springfield) (S) 

The News Tribune (Waltham) (E) 

Daily Times and Chronicle (Woburn) (E) 
Telegram & Gazette (Worcester) (ME&S) 


CONNECTICUT RHODE ISLAND 
The Advocate (Stamford) (AD&S) 
The Bridgeport Post (M&S) 

The Day (New London) (M&S) 
Greenwich Time (AD&S) 

Hartford Courant (M&S) 

The Hour (Norwalk) (E) 

Manchester Journal Inquirer (E) 
Record-Journal (Meriden) (M&S) 
Middletown Press (E) 

New Britain Herald (E) v 
New Haven Register (M&S) z 
Waterbury Republican-American (M) \°) 
The Sunday Republican (S) 


2] 
VERMONT 
¢ 


The Newport Daily News (E) 
Providence Journal-Bulletin (M/E) 
The Providence Sunday Journal (S) 
The Westerly Sun (E) 


w 
ne “Nc, 


The Times-Argus (Barre-Montpelier) (E&S) “y ° i pe? 
The Burlington Free Press (M&S) NEws? 
Rutland Herald (M&S) 
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Times Publishing sheds Bass Group 


St. Petersburg Times parent reaches agreement to 
buy out the group’s 40% stake and end its takeover bid 


By Mark Fitzgerald 


Two years after Texas billionaire 
Robert M. Bass and his group of 
investors threatened the unique jour- 
nalist-led control of Times Publishing 
Co., the parent of the St. Petersburg 
Times agreed to buy out the group’s 
40% stake. 

Under terms of a settlement 
announced jointly Aug. 17, Times 
Publishing will retain its indepen- 
dence under “journalistic control” 
while the Bass Poynter-Jamison Ven- 
tures Limited Partnership has been 
paid an undisclosed amount for the 
stock it has already sold, and has a 
commitment that the dividends on 
Times Publishing common shares will 
be increased “substantially.” 

By agreement of both parties, key 
details of the agreement will not be 
disclosed, including how much of 
Poynter-Jamison’s common share 
holdings have been bought by Times 
Publishing and at what price. 

Newspaper analyst speculation on 
the price for the whole stake, for 
which the Bass group is believed to 
have paid $28 million in August 1988, 
ranges from $50 million to $150 mil- 
lion. 

As the joint statement makes clear, 
the dispute within the St. Petersburg 
Times predated even the Bass group’s 
involvement. 

“The settlement resolves a dispute 
that had its origins some 40 years ago 
between former Times publisher Nel- 
son Poynter and his sister, Eleanor 
Poynter Jamison, concerning the val- 
uation and dividend income of two 
separate classes of stock, common 
and redeemable preferred,” the state- 
ment said. 

Nelson Poynter, who owned the 
newspaper and died in 1978, designed 
an unusual financial structure 
intended to ensure that journalists 
kept control of Times Publishing. 

He created the non-profit Poynter 





Institute for Media Studies and 
bequeathed it nearly all his stock, 
including 60% of voting stock. 

Then he directed that the editor of 
the Times be given the proxy on the 
60% of voting stock. 

The current Times editor, Andrew 
Barnes, also serves as chairman of 
Times Publishing, Times Holding 
Co., and the Poynter Institute. 

While the arrangement has been 
hailed by journalists, some members 
of the Poynter family were restive. 

In 1987, the two daughters of Nel- 
son Poynter’s sister inherited her 
voting shares, and offered them to 
Times Publishing. 

The nieces, Mary Alice Griffin and 
Anne Jamison Parker, were offered 
what they said was the unacceptably 
low price of $2.25 million. 





trustees. 

On Feb. 5, the Bass partnership 
filed suit, contending the Times finan- 
cial structure constituted “abuse” of 
minority shareholder rights. 

Under the Aug. 17 agreement, Bass 
has dropped that lawsuit. 

These are the other terms of the 
agreement, as disclosed in a joint 
statement: 

@ Times Publishing has already 
bought an undisclosed amount of the 
Bass group’s stake and can — and 
virtually certainly will — buy more 
under the same terms in three years. 

@ “Over the next five years, Times 
Publishing is committing to increase 
substantially the dividends on its 
common stock.” 

@ All 3,000 shares of non-voting 
redeemable preferred stock will be 





“While Times Publishing is incurring some debt, it 
will in no way interfere with our operations, our 
staffing, our affiliates or our growth,” Barnes said. 





Forth Worth-based financier Rob- 
ert M. Bass then bought those shares 
and teamed up with the nieces in the 
Poynter-Jamison Partnership. 

From the start, the group 
demanded, without success, that its 
40% stake in voting shares should 
command 40% of Times Publishing 
dividends. 

Because dividends were divided 
equally among both the 500 voting 
shares and the 3,000 non-voting pre- 
ferred shares, however, the Bass 
group was receiving just 5.7% of 
dividends. 

In late January 1990, the Bass 
group offered $270 million for Times 
Publishing. 

The offer was condemned as a 
greenmail ploy by Barnes and swiftly 
rejected by the Poynter Institute 





redeemed or retired. 

@ The 300 shares of preferred stock 
owned directly by the Poynter Insti- 
tute will be exchanged for “a long- 
term subordinated debenture which 
will pay interest at a level sufficient to 
ensure continued funding of the 
Poynter Institute’s programs.” 

@ Barnes, as chairman of Times 
Publishing and Times Holding, will 
have the right to vote the Bass group’s 
shares. 

® Times Publishing and the Poynt- 
er-Jamison Partnership will each do- 
nate $300,000 to establish the Elea- 
nor Poynter Jamison Chair in Media 
Ethics and Press Policy at the Univer- 
sity of South Florida in St. Peters- 
burg. 

“The agreement assures the long- 

(Continued on page 39) 














The Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau will close its Atlanta and Dal- 
las offices on Aug. 31. 


Services to member newspapers 
and advertisers handled by the 
Atlanta office will be provided by the 
Ad Bureau’s main office in New York 
and those formerly directed from 
Dallas will be provided by the 
Bureau’s Los Angeles office. 


“We believe that consolidating our 
offices will help us improve our ser- 
vice to advertisers and members and 
help us manage our resources more 
efficiently,” said Ad Bureau execu- 
tive vice president Leonard Forman. 

“Since neither of our two smallest 





Ad Bureau shuts two offices; ad spending in newspapers ‘flat’ 


offices could provide the marketing 
and creative support required by our 
customers, this move is a step in the 
right direction on both counts.” 


Announcement of the closing of the 
two Ad Bureau offices came on the 
same as the Bureau released six- 
month newspaper ad spending fig- 
ures. 


Advertiser expenditures in news- 
papers for the six-month period 
ending June 30 were flat, totaling 
$15.6 billion, an increase of 0.1% over 
the same period in 1989. 

Expenditures for national adver- 
tising were up 5.6% to $2.06 billion, 
with retail expenditures up 2.2% to 





$8.19 billion and classified down 4.8% 
to $5.3 billion. 

In the second quarter, expenditures 
totaled $8.3 billion, a 0.4% increase 
over the same period last year. 
Spending for national advertising was 
up 5.8% to $1.09 billion and retail was 
up 1.8% to $4.3 billion. Classified 
spending declined by 3.4% to $2.8 
billion. 

“The numbers reflect the current 
sluggish growth of the economy, with 
little growth in retail spending by con- 
sumers, as well as declines in the 
automotive and real estate markets,” 
said Miles Grove, Ad Bureau vice 
president for economic and media 
analysis. 





By Mark Fitzgerald 


In the latest of a series of lawsuits 
by fired Houston Chronicle distribu- 
tors, a jury determined on Aug. 15 
that the newspaper should pay one 
distributor nearly $1 million for vio- 
lating its contract with him. 

A final judgment in the lawsuit by 
former distributor Edward S. Troy is 
expected to be entered by the trial 
judge within 90 days. 

Troy’s lawsuit is one of several 
pending or settled legal actions that 
date back to the mid-1980s, when the 
Chronicle cut virtually in half its net- 
work of 400-plus distributors. 

The Chronicle was then owned 
by the Houston Endowment, and 
was sold to the Hearst Corp. in 
1987. 

At issue in Troy’s lawsuit was 
whether the Chronicle had paid Troy 
all it owed him when it terminated its 
contract. 

However, during the trial, as at 
other trials of these lawsuits, former 
distributors testified that the Chroni- 
cle forced excessive copies on them in 





Fired distributor wins suit against Houston Chronicle 


an attempt to boost circulation fig- 
ures. 

For example, former circulation 
department division manager Richard 
Winters, who was fired in 1986, testi- 
fied that circulation was inflated 
“between 75,000 and 85,000 newspa- 
pers each day.” Winters is suing over 
his dismissal. 





vid, who was vice president and gen- 
eral manager during the time period 
covered by the lawsuits, vigorously 
denied the charges of circulation 
fraud. 

“Absolutely not. We are audited by 
the [Audit Bureau of Circulations] as 
closely as you can be audited,” 
McDavid said. 





Troy’s lawsuit is one of several pending and settled 
legal actions that date back to the mid-1980s, when 
the Chronicle cut virtually in half its network of 400- 


plus distributors. 





Former distributor Sam Dillon — 
who is also suing the Chronicle, for 
$19 million — alleged that he would 
receive daily as many as 1,750 more 
copies than he could sell. 

Troy said the Chronicle would send 
him more copies, ranging between 
100 to 2,000 more, than he had sub- 
scribers. 

Chronicle president Gene McDa- 





Due to a keyboarding error, TKS 
USA was omitted from the list of 
companies serving the newspaper 
industry that appears in the Mechani- 
cal Equipment Section of the /990 
Editor & Publisher International 
Year Book. 

TKS has moved from Illinois to 
Texas, and the company’s address is 








E&P Year Book Corrections 


now: 1201 Commerce Drive, Richard- 
son, Texas 75081. 


s * *& 


The Year Book also incorrectly 
listed the main phone number of the 
Orlando (Fia.) Sentinel. The correct 
telephone number for the newspaper 
is (407) 420-5000. 








He noted that around the period 
involved in the lawsuits — the mid- 
1980s — the Houston Chronicle and 
Houston Post were subjected to a 
special ABC audit at the request of 
the Post’s then-new owners, the 
Toronto Sun Co. 

Circulations of both papers were 
adjusted downward, but in numbers 
far smaller than Winters’ testimony 
would indicate. 

McDavid said the same untrue alle- 
gations surfaced in all the distributor 
lawsuits. 

“There are several distributors, 
who were dismissed, who have made 
a career of testifying in these things,” 
McDavid said. 

Attorneys for the Chronicle have 
talked to jurors in the Troy case and 
determined that “they did not take 
{circulation fraud allegations] into 
account — and they did not believe 

(Continued on page 39) 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


An unorthodox computer analysis 
of the Detroit Free Press, sponsored 
by a group that is boycotting the 
paper, says the newspaper’s city cov- 
erage is favorable about half the time. 

The same study found just about 
the same results in analysis of the 
hometown coverage of four other 
papers, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Chicago Tribune, Boston Globe and 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Using a patented process called 
InfoTrend and a mathematical model 
its creator calls “ideodynamics,” the 
study examined the first two para- 
graphs from each of 500 randomly 
selected Free Press articles on the 
Vu/Text computer database that con- 
tained the word “Detroit.” 

Each paragraph was then rated for 
the number of “favorable” or “nega- 
tive” words it contained. 

The list of 130 “good” words 
included such words as agree, bene- 
fit, success, and achievement. 
Another 150 words were rated as 
“bad” words, including accuse, rob- 
bery, lag, slump and cocaine. 

The Free Press averaged 46.6% 
“good paragraphs,” the study con- 
cluded. 

On stories that the computer deter- 
mined had to do with race, “good race 


the total. 

While Free Press officials say they 
are not convinced the study has much 
scientific validity, they also say the 
results are not surprising. 

“At the risk of sounding like a per- 


the middle ground, my best guess 
when I first heard the study was being 
made was that in a fair test we'd finish 
about the same as the other papers, 
somewhere in the 50% range,” pub- 
lisher Neal Shine wrote in his Aug. 19 
column. 

“I thought the study was well- 
intentioned, but I don’t think you can 
judge a newspaper by taking the first 
two paragraphs of its news stories and 
judging whether it was using — 
quote — ‘good’ or ‘bad’ words,” 
executive editor Heath Meriwether 





paragraphs” amounted to 57.6% of 


Under a microscope 


Group scrutinizes via computer the Detroit Free Press and four other 
newspapers to see how much ‘favorable’ hometown coverage is offered 








Editorial cartoonist Draper Hill of the competing Detroit News used the 
study results on the Free Press to take a swipe at the group looking for more 


positive news. 


said in a telephone interview. 

“I think judging how a paper is 
serving its community is a lot more 
complex than [this] study,” Mer- 
iwether said. 

If the newspaper thinks the glass is 


Civil Leaders. 

After several months of public dis- 
cussion, the Rev. Anthony’s group 
last Easter Sunday organized a boy- 
cott of the Free Press and WX YZ-TV, 
saying the two news organizations 





son constantly seeking reassurance of 


The list of 130 “good” words included such words 
as agree, benefit, success, and achievement. Another 
150 words were rated as “bad” words, including 
accuse, robbery, lag, slump and cocaine. 








half-full, however, the sponsors of the 
$6,000 study say it is half-empty. 
“This study gives strength and 
power to our concerns as to why the 
campaign ‘Detroit Is Better Than 
That’ is so critical,” said the Rev. 
Wendell Anthony, chairman of the 
Interfaith Council of Religious and 





were anti-Detroit in their coverage 
and biased against Mayor Coleman 
Young. 

“The Free Press has been wearing 
a three-piece suit instead of a white 
sheet to cover its devious and nega- 
tive attacks on the community at 

(Continued on page 39) 
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By M.L. Stein 


Claiming that small, independently 
owned newspapers are being short- 
changed on benefits, W.D. “Bill” 
Burleson, owner and publisher of the 
Gridley Herald dropped the paper’s 
membership in the California News- 
paper Publishers Association. 

In a letter to CNPA and its newspa- 
per, California Publisher, Burleson 
said his $450 annual membership dues 
are “unreasonable” in relation to 
what he gets from the organization, 
adding: “The puppet publishers, the 
general managers, and the absentee 
owner chains are getting what they 
are paying for, but the little papers’ 
publishers have been all but shut out. 

“There are few real hometown 
owners-publishers left but they 





Parting shot 


Publisher quits California Newspaper Publishers Association; 
contends small, independently owned papers are being shortchanged 


ethical and honorable.” 

Burleson indicated CNPA has been 
ignoring that tradition and also not 
paying enough attention to the techni- 
cal needs of small newspapers. 

He said the CNPA has neglected 
the “dual role” of the offset press and 
job printing on web presses. The lat- 
ter, he went on, has become the more 
profitable activity for the weekly 
publisher. 

“I would like to see articles on 
how newspapers are bidding commer- 
cial printing or stories on how 
newspaper-job printers meet and 
beat the competition — information 
newspapers can use,” Burleson 
wrote .. . “What attention is CNPA 
paying to the little guy?” 

Burleson, who has served three 
past terms on CNPA’s board of direc- 





all but shut out.” 


“The puppet publishers, the general managers, and 
the absentee owner chains are getting what they are 
paying for, but the little papers’ publishers have been 





should be getting something for their 
membership dues. Even the con- 
demned prisoner gets a last meal.” 

Burleson, who took over the Her- 
ald after the death of his father, 
Charles R. Burleson in 1962, said the 
Northern California paper has held 
CNPA membership for about 50 
years. 

“The real publishers-owners 
respected each other, and seldom 
took an employee away from one 
another without first discussing the 
matter,” Burleson recalled in his let- 
ter. “They were concerned about 
each other’s welfare . . . and their 
CNPA meetings were filled with 
information and camaraderie. 

“They were more than publishers, 
they were newspapermen all, who 
knew their papers from experience as 
editors, reporters, photographers, 
typesetters, makeup men and press- 
men. They would take a subscription, 
deliver a missed newspaper, take a 
classified, work on the books, and 
sign the checks. They were proud of 
their profession, and dedicated — 








tors, also charged the association 
with not supplying enough computer 
application information and said its 
staff “doesn’t pay much attention to 
ethics.” 

In an interview with E&P, Burle- 
son declared, “Why should I pay any- 
thing and be ignored? We’re the mas- 
todon set and have been left to die.” 

Asked about Burleson’s letter, 
CNPA president Dick Blankenburg, 
himself an independent weekly 
publisher, said, “He’s disappointed 
about the trend toward group owner- 
ship, but there’s nothing we can do 
about that .. . . I’m a small newspa- 
per publisher and CNPA certainly 
helps me.” 

Blankenburg pointed out that all 
member newspapers benefit from 
CNPA’s lobbying in Sacramento. He 
cited the association’s recent success 
in helping defeat a bill that would have 
removed the newspapers’ sales tax 
exemption. 

“There also is real value for small 
newspapers in our scminars on adver- 
tising and writing and our legal staff 





provides help on all kinds of topics.” 

Blankenburg noted that most of 
CNPA’s membership consists of 
small dailies and weeklies and that 
they represent about half the board’s 
makeup. 

Michael B. Dorais, CNPA’s gen- 
eral manager and general counsel, 
told E&P that dues are based on a 
paper’s advertising rate. 

He said the overall dues increase 
for 1990 was 3% and that Burleson’s 
dues went up by $45. 

Dorais conceded that CNPA is not 
a major supplier of technical informa- 
tion to members. 

“We don’t have the resources,” he 
explained. “We are not ANPA and, 
besides, that is not our role. I don’t 
know of any state press association 
that takes on this responsibility.” 

Dorais said that, over the years, 
Burleson has called numerous times 
for advice from CNPA’s staff attor- 
neys. 

“I can also rattle off an armload of 
CNPA legislative accomplishments 
that have directly benefited his news- 
paper,” he continued. 

Dorais, who also is publisher of 
California Publisher, said he had not 
decided whether or not to run Burle- 
son’s letter in the monthly paper. 

Burleson said he also sent his 
letter to other CNPA independent 
publishers, who have supported it. 

One of his supporters was Bruce B. 
Brugmann, publisher of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Guardian, who commented 
that the letter “struck a nerve among 
many of us. Did anybody from the 
CNPA staff survey the weeklies, 
small dailies and independents about 
a proposed dues increase?” 

Brugmann, a longtime critic of 
Dorais and group ownership, added, 
“As Burleson points out, the chains 
are getting what they pay for but the 
little paper publishers are virtually 
being shut out. 

“Except, of course, when they are 
trotted out to help make the let’s- 
help-save-the-little publisher argu- 
ment that our lobbyists use to con- 
vince legislators to vote against such 
things as a sales tax.” 

Everett E. Bey, owner of six inde- 
pendent weeklies in California’s 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Local bus riders now find a news- 
paper waiting for them under the 
Bakersfield Californian’ s new “Read- 
and-Ride” program, conducted in co- 
operation with the Golden Empire 
Transit (GET) system. 

A special rack, designed and built 
by a plastics company, is placed next 
to the bus driver. It operates on the 
honor system with a receptacle for 
coins on one side. 

To promote the service in late July, 
“mystery riders” boarded the buses 
and randomly awarded free bus pass- 
es to customers buying a paper. 

“Many of our customers enjoy 
reading during their commute, and 
the ‘Read-and-Ride’ program will 
make it more convenient for them to 
enjoy the daily newspaper,” said 
Steve Ruggenberg, GET’s general 
manager. 

Ron Wood, the Californian’s oper- 
ations director, said the program is 
the first of its kind in California and 
one of only two in the nation. 

During the first week in Bakers- 
field, bus sales accounted for 225 
single copies. The projection is for the 
sale of 300 to 400 papers daily when 
offered on all of GET’s 63 carriers. 

“We have received very positive 
customer response from the pro- 
gram,” Wood said. He noted that 
many of the purchases were by non- 
subscribers and infrequent readers. 

The Californian, which is owned by 
the Fritts family, serves Kern County 
with a daily circulation of more than 
93,000. 

— M.L. Stein 





Honor racks sell newspapers on buses 


The Bakersfield Californian reports positive reader response to its Read- 
and-Ride honor system program in which bus riders can get a copy of the 
newspaper and deposit payment in an adjoining receptacle. 





IN BRIEF 








Minnesota law 
opens government 


Under an expanded open meeting 
law that took effect Aug. 1, nearly 
everything public boards do in Minne- 
sota must be done in the open. 


The law supercedes a Minnesota 
Supreme Court ruling 18 months ago 
that essentially gave public bodies the 
right to make personnel decisions in 
private. It also provides greater pub- 
lic access and information than before. 

Public bodies are required to pro- 
vide reasons for disciplining employ- 
ees. They also have to describe sub- 
jects to be discussed in closed meet- 
ings and reasons for closing them 

Circumstances warranting closed 








meetings are: to avoid disclosing data 
that would identify victims or report- 
ers of criminal sexual abuse, domestic 
abuse, or maltreatment of minors or 
vulnerable adults; active police inves- 
tigative data or police internal affairs 
information; or information about an 
employee’s education, health, mental 
health or welfare status. 


Illinois nixes 
court cameras 


Illinois trial courts will continue to 
be off-limits for cameras, the state 
Supreme Court has said. 

Without comment, the court 
rejected a request from several news 
organizations to allow cameras in trial 
courts. 





Illinois remains one of 13 states that 
prohibits cameras in its trial courts. 

Ironically, the Illinois Supreme 
Court itself has permitted photogra- 
phy in its courtroom, and in the court- 
rooms of the state appellate courts, 
since 1983. 


Black paper 
eyed in Michigan 


A coalition of black community 
groups in Southfield, Mich., has 
announced plans for a newspaper to 
be owned and operated by black peo- 
ple. 

Leaders of the Civic Citizens Coali- 
tion named no editor, and set no 
schedule of frequency or rates, but 
planned the first edition for August. 
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By Debra Gersh 


The Charleston (W.Va.) Gazette 
has canceled its contract with United 
Press International, citing staffing 
cuts and reduction in service as the 
cause. 

In a recently completed round of 
layoffs, UPI fired some 31 editorial 
staffers and closed a number of one- 
person bureaus around the country. 

Roughly half of the terminations 
involved probationary employees, 
who can be fired for any reason within 
six months of their hiring. 

Gazette editor Don Marsh said UPI 
cut two of its seven people in West 
Virginia and a third quit. 

Since staffing was an issue in UPI’s 
negotiations with the Gazette, Marsh 
said he couldn’t understand why UPI 
wouldn’t keep people on to hold onto 
the $120,000-$140,000 a year from the 

newspaper. 





Paring down 


More layoffs and bureau closures by United Press International; 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette cancels; UPI defends cutbacks 


pany does not “discuss specifics of 
relationships with individual clients,” 
but when asked about the appearance 
of indifference, he said “UPI cares 
very much. I can’t underscore that 
enough.” 

The two staff cuts in Virginia, one 
of whom was a probationary 
employee, were possible because 
staffers are no longer responsible for 
sports and business coverage, areas 
covered through those specialized 
reports from UPI. 

The Charleston Daily Mail receives 
the Associated Press, and Marsh said 
making the switch to AP for the 
Gazette would take only about 10 
minutes, requiring little more than 
pushing a button. 

UPI spokesman Capps said conver- 
sations with the Gazette were con- 
tinuing and the paper may be inter- 
ested in one of UPI’s “unbundled” 





Since staffing was an issue in UPI’s negotiations 
with the Gazette, Marsh said he couldn’t understand 
why UPI wouldn’t keep people on to hold onto the 
$120,000-$140,000 a year from the newspaper. 





UPI refuted that figure, however, 
placing the annual fee the Gazette 
paid at slightly over $100,000. 

““My impression is that UPI is try- 
ing to get away from being a general 
news service,” Marsh commented, 
noting UPI’s apparent indifference to 
keeping the Gazette was unusual. 

In fact, he said, the last time the two 
companies went through this, top UPI 
management flew to Charleston to 
ask them to renew the contract. This 
time, Marsh said his calls were 
returned days later and UPI seemed 
not to care. 

“I don’t think they care,” Marsh 
said. “They’re changing the design of 
the company” to sell specialized ser- 
vices. 

Although he did not know for sure, 
when asked if the UPI bureau in the 
Gazette and Daily Mail building 
would remain, Marsh said, “I assume 
not.” 

UPI senior vice president/corpo- 
rate affairs Milt Capps said the com- 








products. 

Only about a week before the latest 
firings, UPI laid off roughly another 
dozen staffers, some of whom also 
were probationary employees (E&P, 
Aug. I1, P. 10). 


Capps said the layoffs are part of 
plans announced about a month ago, 
and noted that the company also is 
hiring editorial staffers to cover 
sports, business and finance. 


According to various sources, 
bureaus reportedly were closed and 
staffers were fired in Beaumont, 
Cheyanne, West Virginia, Montpe- 
lier, Fresno, St. Louis, Green Bay, 
Minneapolis, Madison, Scranton, 
Fairfax, Montgomery, Atlantic City, 
Pensacola and El Paso. 


Capps declined to comment on spe- 
cifics about bureaus, but said UPI 
would not “close” any of its state 
bureaus. Instead it would be “cover- 
ing the news somewhat differently,” 
such as consolidating coverage from 





lead bureaus and through its expected 
deal with States News Service. 


In addition, a number of UPI 
employees are being shifted into new 
responsibilities, such as providing 
copy for the wire service’s sports and 
business reports. 


Wire Service Guild president 
Kevin Keane said the union did not 
have specific numbers for the trans- 
fers, but did not have any initial objec- 
tions to the moves. 


Responding to charges that the 
moves are breaking down the basic 
UPI core reporting strength and turn- 
ing it into little more than a supple- 
mental service, Capps said the com- 
pany remains a general news service. 

“The bottom line is, we are a gen- 
eral news service. Supplementals are 
a totally different player in this indus- 
try. They are valuable . .. We may 
have strategic alliances with 
them... We’ve got to produce 
things people want to buy,” he said, 
adding that UPI is seeking to avoid 
being a “me-too” news service and 
wants to be unique. 

“We’re not trying to be some utility 
or contract labor force,” he added. 





Kuwaiti journalists 
face peril at home, 
relay news 

from abroad 


The Washington (D.C.) Post 
reported that Iraq had treatened to kill 
all the reporters and editors of a shut- 
down Kuwaiti newspaper if plans to 
launch a sister paper in Cairo pro- 
ceeded. 


In addition, a number of journalists 
in Kuwait who wrote critically about 
Iraq were reportedly shot and killed 
by Iraqis. 

The Kuwaiti exile community in 
Cairo has begun publishing the daily 
al-Anbaa, which is printed by the 
Egyptian state-run newspaper al- 
Ahram, and in London another news- 
paper for Kuwaiti exiles, al-Qabas, is 
being published. 
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By Debra Gersh 


The White House Correspondents 
Association is in the midst of a transi- 
tion as its new bylaws and officer 
election processes go from theory to 
practical application. 

“There’s a certain standard that the 
title [White House correspondent] 
suggests,” commented WHCA presi- 
dent Bob Ellison of Sheridan Broad- 
casting. “We’re changing direction, 
going somewhere we’ve never been 
before. We just want to make sure we 
do it the right way.” 

Many of the changes are designed 
to make the board more responsive to 
its members and to make its members 
more aware of the board’s activities, 
Ellison explained. 


One of the biggest changes to come 


election process. 

Previously, when a WHCA mem- 
ber was elected to the board, he 
would move through the ranks, even- 
tually becoming president. 

Recently, however, the association 


out of this is in the board officer-. 





White House correspondents group shifting direction 


held its first elections under the new 
system, where the person with the 
most votes overall becomes vice 
president in his or her second year 
and president the third year. 

The second and third vote-getters 
become treasurer and secretary, 
respectively, in their third year on the 
board. 

In addition, on July 15, Edgar A. 
Poe of the New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune was slated to step down as trea- 
surer of the association, a post he has 
held since about 1961. Poe, who has 
been a member of the association 
since 1947, will assume the title of 
president emeritus. 

“Ill miss it, but at the same time 
I'm delighted I have some of the 
responsibility lifted,” said Poe, who 
served as a combat correspondent in 
the Pacific during the closing months 
of World War II. 

The question for the board was who 
would serve as treasurer in the transi- 
tion period. 

After much debate, the board voted 
for Karen Hosler of the Baltimore 





Sun as treasurer. The debate centered 
not on Hosler individually but rather 
on whether an experienced board 
member might be tapped. to fill the 


p. 

Hosler — who ran unopposed for 
the board’s newspaper spot, replac- 
ing immediate past president Johanna 
Neuman of USA Today — received 
the most votes in the recent balloting 
and will become the first president 
elected under the new system. 

Elected to at-large board positions 
from a field of five candidates were 
Carl Leubsdorf of the Dallas Morning 
News and Gene Gibbons from Reu- 
ters, who will become treasurer and 
secretary, respectively, in their third 
years. 

Charles Bierbauer of CNN is cur- 
rently vice president and will become 
president next year. 

The board also elected Leubsdorf 
to chair a standing bylaws and elec- 
tion committee to set election proce- 
dures, conduct elections and make 
recommendations to the board as 
necessary. 





Peoria (Ill.) Journal Star reporter 
Mike Bailey crashed a Tupperware 
party — and the kitchenware maker 
is not happy. 

Bailey went to a Tupperware con- 
vention in Peoria Aug. 14 to write a 
light humor column about Tupper- 
ware salespeople. 

When he heard cheering coming 
from an auditorium, he wandered in 
to see what was happening. 

What Bailey witnessed was a 
demonstration of a major new prod- 
uct line that Tupperware had not 
planned to unveil publicly until Aug. 
27 


The product line is a group of stack- 
able dishes that allow three different 
foods to be microwaved at once. 

When the story appeared in the 
morning editions of the all-day Jour- 
nal Star, Tupperware officials went 
nuclear themselves. 

“The paper really did a number on 
us,” Alan Luce, Tupperware’s vice 
president for administration, com- 
plained. “This was a major secret.” 

In a desperate attempt at damage 
control, Tupperware officials enlisted 
Peoria Mayor Jim Maloof to ask the 
Journal Star to pull the story from its 
p.m. editions. 

Managing editor Marjorie L. Fan- 








Peoria Journal Star scoops; irritates Tupperware 


ning, who took the call, said sorry, 
no. 

“There just wasn’t any way we 
were going to take the story out of the 
paper once it had gone out in the 
morning,” she said. 

In any case, Fanning added in a 
telephone interview, “I think we gave 
them more product advertising than 
they could ever have imagined. A fel- 
low who used to work here called 
from Florida to say it was in his 
paper.” 

Reporter Bailey said his scoop does 
not make much of a “How I Got That 
Story” tale. 

“I simply walked in with a note- 
book and stood in the aisle,” he said. 

“Some of the reports have come 
out that I somehow eluded 
security . . . or snuck into a closed 
session. That really wasn’t the case.” 

However, Bailey has received a 
good deal of flak from angry Tupper- 
ware dealers and salespeople, he said. 

“They call to say I’m despicable, 
that I ruined their convention, that 
they’d never come back to Peoria 
again. One woman said her daughter 
bought a shirt with ‘Peoria’ on it and 
burned it,” Bailey said. 

“In my view,” he added, “their 
anger is sort of misplaced. If they 





didn’t want us to cover the event, 
they probably should have policed it a 
little bit.” 


Tab closes 


The weekly tabloid Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Light, has ended an 18-month 
publication schedule. 

Financial conditions, said sources, 
were the primary reason for the shut- 
down by president-publisher Lennie 
Grimaldi. 

Paid circulation was said to have 
been about 5,000 with balance of dis- 
tribution guaranteed for some 20,000 
copies encompassing free trial sub- 
scriptions and newsstand sales. 


Hometown Publications of Trum- 
ball, Conn., has combined its Bridge- 
port weeklies, the North End News 
and Black Rock News into one, the 
Bridgeport News. Distribution is set 
at 20,000 copies. 

Earlier this year, the Thomson 
Publishing newspapers Bridgeport 
Post and Morning Telegram were 
combined into one newspaper, with a 
resulting logo reading Bridgeport 
Post and morning publication 
sequence in place, seven days a week. 
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Willie Cleaton 


Rappahannock Times 


Tappahannock, Va. 


By Tom Riordan 


Unless you are from Essex County 
in eastern Virginia, you might think 
you just spied a typo. You didn’t. The 
name of this newspaper and the town 
that it serves are spelled differently. 

This all goes back to the pre-1600s, 
when Indians named this area’s swift 
flowing river the Rappahannock, 
“the rise and fall of the water.” They 
called their settlement Tappahan- 
nock, “on the banks of the rise and 
fall of the water.” 

The Rappahannock Times, now in 
its 150th year, is named after the 
river. 

Editor Willie Cleaton related that 
“Captain John Smith landed here in 
1608, but was driven back to his ship 
by local Indians. Later a warehouse 
and trading post were established. 
The town was officially laid out in 
1680.” 

Cleaton arrived on the scene in 
1971, buying the Times under a rather 
bizarre set of circumstances. 

“My career in weekly newspapers 
certainly wasn’t planned,” Cleaton, a 
husky, good-natured, 62-year-old 
workaholic, confessed. 


His father raised cotton and 
tobacco on a tiny farm in Oine, N.C., 
where Willie was born. “I hated those 
crops with a passion.” 

On his eighteenth birthday, he 
enlisted in the army, and spent three 
years in Tokyo. 


After being discharged, Willie 
headed home. His mother asked him 
to get a box of tea at the A&P in nearby 
Warrenton. The manager recognized 
Willie, welcomed him back and 
offered him a job. Among his duties 
each Monday, said his boss, would be 
taking the store’s ad copy to the 
weekly Warren County Record. On 
his first trip to the paper, Willie 
gawked in amazement at the Linotype 
in action. 


After a few more visits, Willie told 
Record publisher Bignal Jones, “I 
want to run that machine, and I'll 
work here for nothing while I learn 
how.” Willie’s brief career in the food 
business had ended. 





(Riordan is a free-lance writer.) 
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Willie Cleaton 


Impressed with Willie’s boundless 
enthusiasm, Jones, who had worked 
at the Washington Post, surprised 
Willie with $25 at the end of his first 
week. 

Jones soon became the youth’s 
mentor and role model. Until Jones’ 
death in 1989, they stayed in constant 
touch. 





three weeklies. At night he set straight 
matter. By day he sold — one more 
vital skill learned. 

In 1956, he began a 16-year stint 
with the Ashland (Va.) Herald Prog- 
ress. A widow and her daughter were 
trying to run the then 5,500-circula- 
tion paper. They depended on two 
tramp printers who were more inter- 
ested in hourly nips of tonic than a 
steady work flow. 

Appalled by the situation, Willie 
told the owners he would invest 
$20,000 for a 20% interest and take 
over management. That put him into 
community newspapering ‘ith both 
feet. 

To Willie Cleaton anything less 
than 12 to 16 hours a day on the job is 
backsliding. 

When he purchased the Rappahan- 
nock Times, it had two Linotypes and 
a flatbed Babcock press, plus the 
usual stones, foundry type and mat- 
casting box. It was a typical, old- 
fashioned country weekly, “doing 
less than $50,000 in gross sales,” Wil- 
lie remembers. 

Today, the Times operates in an 





“We would want somebody running the newspaper 
who cares about the community, not an executive 
sitting in a corporate office who doesn’t even know 
the employees,” Cathy declared. 





Eager beyond all usual limits, Wil- 
lie quickly learned an array of skills. 
His speedy fingers on the Linotype 
keyboard led the way. He also man- 
aged page makeup, running presses, 
etching zinc engraving and 4x5 Speed 
Graphic photography. For more than 
a year, all of Willie’s efforts were in 
production. 

One busy press day, Jones needed 
an obituary, but he said he had no 
time to go to the funeral home. Willie 
immediately volunteered. 

“It was my first news assignment. 
On the spot, I become fascinated with 
collecting and writing news.” 

In 1954, Willie accepted a Linotype 
job in Bowling Green, Va., with the 
Caroline Progress, which published 





8,000-square-foot structure with its 
own five-unit News King offset press. 
Word processors handle editorial and 
ad input. A Merganthaler typesetter 
system with laser printer and halftone 
maker went on line this summer. 

Willie’s weekly, averaging 24 
pages, has a 5,300 circulation. The 
Times operation also includes two 
printing divisions. The News King 
does web jobs, mainly multicolor gro- 
cery circulars. Sheet-fed offset 
presses produce a wide variety of 
commercial work, much in four-color 
process. 

Company gross last year hit $1.3 
million, but it is far from all in the 
Willie A. Cleaton story. 

A year ago, Tappahannock’s 556- 
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By Tom Riordan 


On March 1, 1971, Willie A. Clea- 
ton became owner and editor of the 
Rappahannock (Va.) Times in one of 
community journalism’s zaniest 
transactions. No contract was writ- 
ten. No cash changed hands. 

He bought the Times from George 
C. Clanton, Tappahannock mayor, 
who also owned the town radio sta- 
tion, theater and half a dozen pieces 
of business rental property. 

The adventure started when Willie 
learned that Clanton’s editor had quit 
unexpectedly. He reasoned that the 
mayor might just be willing to unload 
his paper. 

Willie immediately phoned Clanton 
from Ashland, 45 miles from Tappa- 
hannock. It didn’t matter that this 
happened to be 11 p.m. 

“I'd like to visit with you to discuss 
a possible sale of the Times,” Willie 
began. 

“When?” the mayor asked. 


“Right now. I’m on my way.” 

At almost midnight, the two met in 
Clanton’s home. They liked each 
other immediately, talking a deal was 
easy. 

Willie offered $105,000 for the 
paper and its two-story building — 
shop downstairs, apartment up — at 
321 Prince Street, directly across 
from the Essex County Courthouse. 

“When can you take over?” the 
mayor asked. 

“Tomorrow,” the brash Willie 
promised. 

He did, without seeing the shop or 
getting an inventory of the equip- 
ment. 

“We got out a six- or eight-page 
broadsheet issue that week. I’m not 
certain how.” 

For more than a year, while pro- 
ducing the Times in Tappahannock, 
Willie continued to operate the Ash- 
land Herald Progress in Hanover 
County.-That meant an almost daily 


Buying the Rappahannock Tinies was one zany deal 


90-mile-round-trip commute between 
the two towns, and precious little 
sleep. 

“I was going crazy. I'd be on the 
road to Ashland, telling myself I 
should be in Tappahannock. Later I'd 
be heading the other direction and 
thinking I should be in Ashland.” 

Willie’s mind and heart were 
mainly at the Times with its tremen- 
dous potential for growth, so he 
cashed out in Ashland and moved to 
Tappahannock. 

Two years passed without a signed 
agreement. 

“Clanton was then doing a lot of 
traveling around the world. Between 
trips in April 1973, he dropped by and 
asked, ‘Do you think we ought to 
settle on our deal?’ I said sure. 


“So we went over and met with a 
lawyer. I’d never written anything 
down, but George had the original 
figures. In 15 minutes the whole thing 
was done.” 





seat Daw movie theatre, its marquee 
dark for nearly 24 months, was put up 
for sale by its out-of-town owner. 
Asking price: $140,000. Willie made a 
cash offer of $67,000 and got the the- 
ater. 

It now screens current films seven 
days a week. Many, evenings, Willie 
and his wife Cathy can be found pop- 
ping corn and selling tickets at the 
Daw. Last year, Willie said, the 
theatre turned about a $20,000 profit, 
mostly from concessions. 

Then there is the town’s airport. 
During World War II, the U.S. gov- 
ernment quietly constructed a series 
of emergency aircraft landing sites in 
the Washington area. One was built in 
Tappahannock. When the war ended, 
the strip was given to the town. 

Little was done with it until a few 
years back — Willie volunteered to 
lease the operation. A hangar was 
erected and soon 18 private planes 
were logged in for rental space. A 
flying instructor started to give les- 
sons. 

A licensed pilot himself, Willie 
owns three planes. 

“We’re now trying to get a regional 
airport, meeting two or three times a 
month with representatives of the 
FAA,” noted Willie, who just hap- 
pens to be co-chairman of the local 
airport commission. 

Cathy has always labored side by 
side with her husband. Like the edi- 
tor, she can run almost every piece of 
Times equipment, including the News 








King web press. 

“In the beginning, we worked five 
or six nights a week, sometimes all 
night. The kids would sleep in the 
office,” she recalled. 

Willie added, “But that can turn 
you mean. You often end up making 
some bad business decisions.” 

Essex County has 8,000 residents. 
The Rappahannock Times is its only 
newspaper. The editors goal is to 
report everything going on. “If we 
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Rappahannock Times 





don’t, we don’t have a job. We cover 
accidents and print results of every 
court case. We do the same thing with 
real estate transfers. Sometimes 
developers don’t like that, especially 
when they buy a piece of land on the 
water for $100,000, then in three or 
four months turn around and sell it for 
$430,000. But they all go in.” 

Willie’s philosophy on editorials — 
actually no editorials — puts a whole 
new spin on opinion writing. He lets 
his readers do the editorializing. 

“They’re all good people around 
the county,” Willie observed. “We 
print what they say, their opinions on 
controversial issues. I don’t want to 
antagonize half our readers. I let their 
comments serve as our paper’s edi- 
torials.” 

Of Cleatons’ seven children, five 
work with Cathy and Willie, who feels 
that “It’s awfully important to have 
the whole family involved in a small 
newspaper. We give ’em all responsi- 
bilities. They get a little abuse, but 
don’t get upset and leave. So this is 
the enlightened side of it.” 

Cathy does not believe any of the 
offspring want to take over responsi- 
bilities for the entire operation. 
“They think it’s too much hard 
work.” 

She pointed out that media group 
representatives regularly drop by, 
wondering if the Cleatons might be 
interested in selling the Times. Sev- 
ral have made offers. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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By M.L.Stein 


Their attempt to “mimic” televi- 
sion having failed, newspapers must 
target better-educated readers to slow 
declining household penetration, a 
researcher has warned. 

“That’s the audience newspapers 
ought to aim for, not the lowest com- 
mon denominator of tv,” said Robert 
L. Stevenson, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. “The alter- 
native may be continuation of the 
relentless postwar trend toward fewer 
and fewer readers. At some point, the 
trend line may, in fact, reach zero.” 

Stevenson’s forecast was con- 
tained in his paper, “The Disappear- 
ing Newspaper Reader,” presented at 
the annual convention of the Associa- 
tion for Education and Journalism 
and Mass Communication (AEJMC) 
in Minneapolis earlier this month. 

According to Stevenson, the news- 

paper’s advantage is what it can offer 
to complement, “not mimic tv cover- 
age.” 
“The half of the population that still 
includes a newspaper in its daily 
routine — on the whole, the best- 
educated half — is likely to respond 
to this kind of newspaper coverage,” 
he observed. 

Stevenson based his conclusions 
on national surveys by the National 
Opinion Research Center at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1975 and 1985, 
and by North Carolina’s School of 
Journalism and its Institute for 
Research in Social Science in 1979 
and 1989. The latter sampled only 
North Carolina residents. 

Respondents were asked how 
many days during the past week they 
read a daily newspaper and watched 
evening network television news. 

Despite the efforts of newspapers 
to copy USA Today by reshaping the 
editorial package to the supposed 
interest of young readers, penetration 
continued to sink during the 1980s, 
Stevenson commented. 

“Apparently the slick graphics, 
color maps, and dummied-down con- 
tent didn’t help,” he continued. “The 
best that can be said is that they may 
have acted as a slight brake on the 
decline of readership.” 

In 1967, the speaker noted, 73% ofa 
national sample said they read a 








Target the educated 


As attempts to ‘mimic’ television have failed to boost readership, 
newspapers are advised to make a pitch to better-educated audiences 


newspaper every day. A repeat 
survey in 1988 indicated daily reader- 
ship had dropped to 51%, a decline of 
30% in two decades. 

Faced with these grim statistics, 
American newspapers have been 
“whistling past the graveyard,” 
Stevenson asserted. 

“In this case,” he went on, “the 
forced cheerfulness is based on con- 
tinued high profits while readership 
declines steadily. 

“The question for the next century 
is at what point the downward trend 
line will finally level off, or whether 
newspapers, as we know them, will 
become museum artifacts like illumi- 
nated manuscripts and hand-set 
type.” 

Stevenson reported both studies 
found a strong correlation between 
newspaper readership and education, 
and that people who frequently watch 





He concluded: “All of the efforts to 
mimic television have failed. In fact, 
all efforts to slow the decline in read- 
ership have failed. Newspapers that 
try to compete with television are 
always at a disadvantage.” 

In another presentation, two Uni- 
versity of Tennessee researchers 
found only a moderate “chilling” 
effect of libel on newspaper editors. 

Dorothy Bowles, an associate pro- 
fessor, and Homer Marcum, a mas- 
ter’s degree candidate, also turned up 
the fact that dailies expressed more 
fear of libel litigation than weeklies. 

Marcum has firsthand knowledge 
of libel suits. As owner of a weekly 
paper in Inez, Ky., he was sued for 
libel seven times, six by the county 
attorney, who also published a com- 
peting weekly in the community. 
Only one suit went to trial and Mar- 
cum won. 





“The question for the next century is at what point 
the downward trend line will finally level off, or 
whether newspapers, as we know them, will become 
museum artifacts like illuminated manuscripts and 


hand-set type.” 





tv news watch a great deal of televi- 
sion. 

“For many of them, the news is 
what comes between the afternoon 
talk shows and the pre-prime-time 
game shows.” 

The newspaper industry is aware of 
readership erosion, Stevenson said, 
but it often “seems uncertain whether 
to keep whistling or face up to its 
fears.” 

He said surveys showing a positive 
association between readership and 
age were a hopeful sign, but the read- 
ership habit apparently comes later 
today. 

“The ominous trend is that every 
age group is reading less now than 10 
years ago,” he explained. “Each new 
generation does increase readership 
as it ages but reads less than the gen- 
eration it replaces.” 


Stevenson also contended that 
pass-along readership is now less 
because of smaller households. 





The purpose of their study was to 
determine if fear of libel suits has a 
chilling effect on Tennessee editors. 
A 44-item questionnaire was mailed 
last year to all 134 newspapers listed 
in the Tennessee Press Association 
Directory. Sixty-one were returned, 
representing 47 weeklies and 14 dai- 
lies with circulations from 636 to 
230,000. 

Among the questions were whether 
the possibility of a libel suit was a 
daily concern and whether “accurate, 
important stories” were withheld as a 
result. 

Seven weeklies and five dailies said 
they had been sued for libel at least 
once in the past five years. Slightly 
more than two-thirds of the respon- 
dents reported having been 
threatened with libel actions for a 
total of 162 such threats in the same 
period. 

The mean for the chilling effect 

(Continued on page 39) 
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ADVERTISING 








By Ann Marie Kerwin 


While recently revamping its classi- 
fied ad section to cater to the buyer 
and reader, the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal 
and Constitution discovered some 
surprising reactions from readers 
about how they approach the classi- 
fied pages, according to Dean Welch, 
classified ad manager. 

Prompted by last year’s researched 
recommendations provided by the 
Future of Advertising committee, the 
Journal and Constitution conducted 
their own study using focus groups of 
its readers. 

The study’s findings prompted 
changes to the index, new categories 
of ads, changes to the order of listing 
the ads, typesetting changes, includ- 
ing new headings, more available lin- 
age per ad, and a new rate system. 

“The whole thrust of this effort was 
aimed at assisting the reader,” Welch 
said, adding it was the first major 
change to the classified ad section in 
30 years. 

Welch said that the environment of 
the classifieds is too often dominated 
by the advertisers, and the study 
reminded him that the readers are the 
buyers. 

“If you take care of the buyer, the 
rest follows,” he said, adding that 
while they have gotten some heat 
from the advertisers, it is “real easy 
to stand up to them when you know 
that you’re going to get results.” 

As well as test groups of readers, 
regular advertisers and salesmen 
were consulted. 

“If a contradiction ever came up 
between what they wanted and what 
the readers wanted, we chose what 
the reader thought,” Welch noted. 

The number of calls received in the 
first three weeks of the new format’s 
debut were up to 1,000 per week more 
than the average 15,000 normally 
handled, Welch reported. 

The service industries that adver- 
tise and had been getting top billing in 
their sections, such as the realtors and 
employment agencies, were moved to 
the end. Abandoned was the “Service 
Guide” section that offered legal, 
medical, housekeeping and other per- 
sonal services, as these ads were relo- 
cated amid other sections. 








Classified changes 


Reader input leads to revamped classified advertising | 
sections at the Atlanta Journal and Constitution 


Welch indicated some resistance 
was shown by certain advertisers, but 
said, “No one’s going to advertise 
if you don’t get results and the way 
to get results is to please the buyers. 

The most surprising discovery to 
Welch was that readers said they tend 
to ignore numbered category head- 
ings and scan instead for the desig- 
nating word subheadings such as 
auto, real estate and home 
appliances. 

The Journal uses a number system 
listed in an index to categorize classi- 
fied ads. Under the old system, the 
number was emphasized at the top of 
columns to use as a reference point, 
accompanied by a small word sub- 
heading. 

To accommodate readers, both the 
number and the word heading are now 





“For the person in a hurry looking 
for something specific, we made it 
real easy to get to it and find it and 
know they’ve found all of the ads. 
For the browser, we’ve made it easy 
to read,” Welch said. 

A new policy requires a price to be 
included in every ad. This change was 
seen as favorable from the viewpoint 
of both the buyer and seller. 

Welch said some complaints have 
come from people who feel this leaves 
them no room for negotiating the 
price, but most soon discover that it 
can be a starting point for negotiations 
and, on the average, the item sells 
much more quickly than when no 
price is listed. 

Another change was to “keyword” 
each of the ads. The first word of each 
ad is in boldface and lists the item or 





“The whole thrust of this effort was aimed at 
assisting the reader,” Welch said, adding it was the 
first major change to the classified ad section in 30 


years. 





equal in type size and boldface. Icons 
were also added to both the index and 
subheadings. 


Welch pointed to the upgraded 
index as the most significant change. 
The index is now a full half-page and 
is on the first page of the classified 
section, which groups all the ads into 
one section rather than spreading 
them out throughout the newspaper. 
Focus group participants indicated 
that the previous spread-out format 
probably caused them to skip parts of 
the classified section that they would 
have looked at if it were all together. 


Readers in the focus groups pointed 
out that their tendency not to use the 
classified index was a direct result of 
“the index not being on the front page 
of the classified section, but rather on 
the inside of another page in a section 
other than the classifieds.” 

The group agreed that if they have 
to scan for the index, they might as 
well scan for what they are looking for 
and use the word subheadings to find 
what they need. 





service being sold. The ads are then 
grouped so that, for example, all 
those advertising refrigerators are in 
one place, all Toyotas are together, 
and all golden retriever puppies are 
listed one after another. The reader 
then knows he has seen all the ads for 
what he is looking for by scanning that 
column. 


“We’re trying to help the adver- 
tiser by presenting the ad in the best 
light. We tell them, put what the ad is 
about right in the beginning, put in the 
price, and be creative with everything 
in between,” Welch said. 

Also instated was a three-line mini- 
mum policy, up from the two-line 
minimum, allowing advertisers to 
expand descriptions of the item for 
sale and cut down on abbreviations. 

Rates are now a flat rate for a 10- 
day minimum. Customers can buy 
more lines or days, but not less. 

A popular change has been adding a 
subheading under automobiles listing 
those priced under $2,000, making the 

(Continued on page 41) 
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COMPLEX CHALLENGE; 
THE ATEX SOLUTION 


During the past eight months we have talked about the 
explosion in page count experienced by many of today’s 
newspapers and how that growth in page count has been 
reflected in new sections, special supplements, and zoned 
editions. We have examined how this increase in pages has 
placed a burden on production systems designed for a less 
complicated era. 

Today we look at the complexity that exists within those 
hundreds of new pages. And we look at the financial consid- 
erations raised when press and distribution capacity far out- 
strip pre-press capabilities. 

First, let us look at this page complexity issue. An example 
from recent history may serve to illustrate this point. 

In the mid-1970s, one East Coast newspaper attempted to 
zone its food section into North, West, and South editions: 
Three zoned products once a week. The experiment failed. 
On one occasion, the identical ad appeared on facing pages. 
Often, the same story appeared on different pages of the 
same zoned section. Tracking both advertising and editorial 
material for these zoned pages quickly became a nightmare. 
The complexity of the job became overwhelming in just a 
short period of time. 

Many newspapers currently offer their advertisers a wide 
variety of zoning and scheduling options. Ads may appear in 
color in one zone and black and white in another. An ad run- 
ning in one size in one zone may have to be re-sized for an- 
other. Placement of competitive ads must be managed as 
well. Further complicating the issue is the trend toward plac- 
ing zoned ads on an increasing number of designer pages 
and in irregularly shaped news layouts. 

To manage this growth effectively, today’s newspapers must 
choose operations solutions that will: 

e increase their capacity to incorporate advertising and 

editorial material; 

e improve their ability to manage the increasing complex- 

ity that has been introduced into operations; and 

e accomplish these steps in a cost-effective manner. 

Newspapers today are investing heavily in new plant, press, 
color, and mailroom equipment. However, the bottleneck in 
operations remains in the composing room. The capacity of 
the entire production process can be no greater than the 
capacity of the least productive step in that process. 

The key question for publishers is: Can my pre-press 
operations drive my press and mailroom to 
their capacity? If the answer is no, then publica- 
tions are not maximizing their investment. 

How then does a publication maximize its in- 


BVSX 


vestment in expensive new press and mailroom equipment? 

Only by maximizing pre-press automation can a publication 
hope to achieve the maximum return on investment. As pub- 
lishers look at the capital investments they have made or will 
make in the near future, evaluating parallel pagination systems 
should be one of their highest priorities. 

A parallel pagination system is one in which the applica- 
tions software is closely integrated with a database capable of 
managing large amounts of editorial, advertising, and space 
information. The applications software enters and extracts in- 
formation from the database in real time to provide an over- 
view of all editions and zones from both an editorial and 
advertising perspective. 

Using parallel pagination system, editors and advertising 
managers have the flexibility to work with completed stories 
and ads or with text and pictures that are not yet finished. 

With parallel production, the system manages the merging 
of layout with late stories and ads during peak production 
times. This process provides a number of benefits: 

e Editorial (layout and copy editing) and advertising ele- 
ments are processed simultaneously at different locations. 
Each operation is performed only once, eliminating re- 
dundant operations. Each page is assembled automati- 
cally by the system, using the original dummy as the 
guide. Because all this is happening in parallel, story edit- 
ing can continue virtually until page deadline, thereby 
gaining significant deadline time on live news pages. 

e The ability to work on multiple-zoned pages, sharing 
common elements and page geometry in parallel. 

e The ability to “marry” pages and output them directly, 
which is important for tabloids. 

In the computer industry, the simple solution is often 
called “elegant.” That’s because elegance implies correct- 
ness, polish, clarity. The ATEX Total Publishing Environment 
is the elegant solution to the explosion in page count. 

At Atex we understand the ramifications of the page count 
challenge on today’s production operations. Our staff is 
experienced in the analysis and evaluation of production 
operations such as yours. Our parallel pagination systems are 
designed to meet your challenges both today and well into 
the future. 

We have an in-depth understanding of the newspaper 
publishing business gained from more than 17 years of work- 
ing hand-in-hand with newspapers throughout 
the world. 

Let us put our experience and commitment 
to work for you. 


PUBLISHING SYSTEMS 
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NEWSPEOPLE IN THE NEWS 








LEEANN MITCHELL has been ap-. 


pointed. publisher of the Pioneer 
Press North Shore Group. She suc- 
ceeds DREW DAvIs, who has taken 
over duties as vice president of news- 
papers. 

Mitchell will continue to act as dis- 
play advertising manager, a position 
she has held since November 1989. 
Prior employment includes circula- 
tion promotion manager for the Santa 
Barbara (Calif.) News-Press and 
county circulation manager for the 
Longmont (Colo.) Times-Call. 

The North Shore Group (Ill.) con- 
sists of the Evanston Review, Wil- 
mette Life, Winnetka Talk, Glencoe 
News, Glenview Announcements and 
Northbrook Star. 


* * * 


GLENN MCCUTCHEN has been 
named editor and publisher of the 
Nacogdoches (Texas) Daily Sentinel. 
He was formerly executive editor of 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal and Consti- 
tution. 

McCutchen rose from reporter at 
the Constitution before being pro- 
moted to executive news editor of the 
Atlanta Journal in 1978. He became 
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Leeann Mitchell 


deputy managing editor of the Journal 

and Constitution in 1982 when the 

news staffs of the two newspapers 

merged. He became managing editor 

in 1985 and executive editor in 1989. 
* * * 


Gary V. GINIAT has been named 
promotion manager of the St.Peters- 
burg (Fla.) Times, where he was most 
recently a consumer promotion coor- 
dinator. He joined the newspaper in 
1986 as a promotion coordinator after 
serving as an advertising copywriter 
and working with Standard Rate & 
Data Service in Skokie, Ill. 

* * * 

JEFF JARVIS, former managing edi- 
tor and co-founder of Entertainment 
Weekly, is joining the New York 
Daily News as Sunday editor. Jarvis, 
once worked at the San Francisco 
Examiner with News editor JIM 
WILLS. 

* * * 


W. DAVIS TAYLOR, longtime pub- 
lisher of the Boston Globe, retired 
on Aug. 1. Although he stepped down 
as publisher in 1978 to be succeeded 
by his son, WM. O. TAYLOR, Davis 
continued to participate at the corpo- 
rate level. His retirement marks the 
end of a 59-year career with the 
Globe. 


Gary Giniat 


Thomas Stephenson 


THOMAS STEPHENSON was ap- 
pointed to senior vice president/ 
administration for the Saint Paul (Ill.) 
Pioneer Press. As well as continuing 
to act as the chief financial officer, 
Stephenson will be responsible for 
finance, production, information sys- 
tems, distribution and fleet. 

He has been at Pioneer Press for the 
past seven years as vice president of 
finance. Previously, Stephenson 
worked at Knight-Ridder newspapers 
in Aberdeen, S.D., and Long Beach, 
Calif. 


* * * 


The Newspaper Association Man- 
agers Inc. have elected WILLIAM P. 
MONROE, executive director of the 
Iowa Newspaper Association, to a 
one-year term as president. Also 
elected were RAY CARLSEN, execu- 
tive director, Inland Press Associa- 
tion, to vice president, KEITH JENSON, 
general manager, South Dakota 
Newspaper Association, to secre- 
tary. 

*x* * 


ROBERT M. RUGGLES, dean of the 
School of Journalism at Florida A&M 
University, has been appointed to a 
second one-year term on the board of 
directors of the Florida Press Associ- 
ation. 
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MARY CAROL TINGLE was named 
general manager/advertising manager 
of the Henry County (Ky.) Local. 

Tingle, 33, has worked in book- 
keeping and advertising at the Local 
since 1988. 

* * & 

JANINA BIRTOLO, formerly a Cape 
Cod Newspapers features editor, has 
been appointed editor of the Express, 
a news and entertainment weekly 
serving Naples, Fla. 

Former editor RAY BEARFIELD will 
continue as a columnist specializing 
in ecology. 

* * * 

BRIAN REESE, news editor of the 
Bristol (Tenn.) Herald Courier since 
1988, has been promoted to managing 
editor. 

SUSAN BOLLING, a senior staff 
writer, is now the city editor. 


ae a 

ROLLIE D. HYDE, director of adver- 
tising for the Midland (Texas) 
Reporter-Telegram, has been named 
publisher of the Plainview (Texas) 
Daily Herald, replacing James Thom- 
as, who is retiring. 

Hyde served as director of adver- 
tising for the Reporter-Telegram for 
the past three years and has worked in 
a variety of advertising management 
positions with newspapers in Okla- 
homa City, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
and Davenport, lowa. 

Thomas spent a total of 21 years 
with the Daily Herald. 

* * * 

LARRY L. HOFFMAN was promoted 
to assistant vice president/production 
of Ottaway (N.Y.) Newspapers Inc. 

Hoffman, 31, had been Ottaway’s 
production projects director from 
May 1988 to December 1989 and na- 
tional production director since last 
January. Earlier he spent seven years 
in printing production management 
for Dow Jones in the United States 
and Asia. 

* * * 


NANCY A. NORTON, most recently 
advertising director, Visalia (Calif.) 
Times Delta, has been named to 
advertising director at the Burlington 
(Vt.) Free Press, succeeding 
MICHAEL DECARLO, who left to 
become vice president of Act Media 
in Connecticut. 





Correction 


A Newspeople entry (E&P, Aug. 
11, P.21) incorrectly reported the 
employer of Barbara Wells. She was 
named research department manager 
at the Dallas Morning News. 
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Bill Evans 


Management changes have been 
announced at the Dallas Morning 
News. 

BILL EVANS, formerly managing 
editor, has been named executive 
managing editor of news operations. 
Reporting to him will be the managing 
editor, the photography director and 
art director. 

BoB MONG, previously deputy 
managing editor, has been appointed 
editor and will be responsible for the 
daily newspaper. 

STUART WILK moves from assistant 
managing editor to become deputy 
managing editor with responsibility 
for metropolitan, business, Texas and 
Southwest news departments. 

* * * 


LNA/Newspaper, a provider of 
advertising expenditure data, has 
appointed PERRY WILLIAMS as execu- 
tive vice president and general man- 
ager. 

Prior to his appointment, Williams 
spent 10 years at the Dallas Morning 
News where he was research direc- 
tor. He will be based in Dallas, Texas. 

* * * 

MARK LESTER has been named 
national advertising director of the 
Houston Post. Lester joined the Post 
in 1989 after five years as a retail sales 
manager at the Houston Chronicle. 
Prior to that, he had held advertising 


Bob Mong 


director positions at the Houston City 
Magazine and the Houston Business 
Journal. He started at the Dallas 
Times Herald where he was a staff 
member for five years. 

* * * 


HARRY LEVENSTEIN has been 
named national advertising director 
for the New England Newspaper 
Group, a Capital Cities/ABC Inc. 
company with publishing holdings in 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. 

Levenstein was previously adver- 
tising director for Imprint Newspa- 
pers. Capital Cities/ABC acquired 
Imprint last January. 

In his new position, he will be 
responsible for developing regional 
and national accounts for the group. 

FRANK CHILINSKI has been named 
director of advertising for Imprint. He 
was previously director of classified/ 
circulation for Imprint. 

* * * 

The Patriot-News Company, Har- 
risburg, Pa., has announced appoint- 
ments of assistant Sunday editor 
MAGGIE RYAN, and reporter TONY 
PERRY as assistant city editors. Ryan 
joined the Patriot-News as a copy 
editor in 1985 and was named assis- 
tant Sunday editor in 1988. Perry has 
been a reporter on the papers since 
1984. 
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OBITUARIES 





CLAYTON J. BEAVER, circulation 
director and founding member of the 
California Newspaper Foundation 
(now known as the California News- 
paper Carrier Foundation), died June 
13. 

Beaver started as an office boy for 
the Long Beach (Calif.) Sun. He then 
moved to the circulation department 
of the Los Angeles Examiner, which 
led him to a job with the Oakland 
Tribune for 13 years in that circulation 
department. He then returned to 
Long Beach to become circulation 
director of the Press Telegram. 

Beaver then was hired as assistant 
to Randolph Hearst, publisher of the 
Post Inquirer in Oakland, where he 
was circulation and business man- 
ager. From there he went to the Call 
Bulletin, another Hearst paper in San 
Francisco. 

He was also later circulation man- 
ager for the Los Angeles Mirror and 
the Oregon Journal in Portland. 

* * * 

MAX BERGERRE, 86, a French jour- 
nalist who was dean of the Vatican 
press corps and had covered six 
popes, died of cancer August 12 in 
Rome. 

He began reporting from the Vati- 
can in 1931, at the time of Pope Pius 
XI for the French news agency 
Havas. After World War II, he 
worked as Vatican correspondent for 
Agence France-Presse. In recent 
years, he helped cover the Vatican for 
the Italian news agency ANSA. 

* * * 

GARDNER BRIDGE, 83, retired Asso- 
ciated Press reporter and editor, died 
Aug. 13 of complications resulting 
from intestinal obstruction. 

Bridge, who lived in Fairfax, Va., 
worked as a telegraph operator for AP 
while attending Columbia Universi- 
ty’s journalism school in New York. 
He joined the AP news staff in New 
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York City and Albany before moving 
to the AP Washington bureau in 1942. 
He covered politics and the Senate, 
worked as a supervisory editor and 
covered national political conven- 
tions from 1944 to 1968. He retired in 
1971. 


* * * 


BILL CURRAN, a longtime sports- 
writer and last surviving member of 
the only team to win three consecu- 
tive Canadian senior lacrosse cham- 
pionships, died Aug. 10 at the age 
of 79. 

During 50 years in the Canadian 
newspaper business, Curran was a 
sportswriter with the Hamilton Spec- 
tator, Sault Ste. Marie Star, Windsor 
Star, the now defunct Orillia News- 
Letter and the Barrie Examiner. 

Curran played with the Orillia Ter- 
riers when it captured the Mann Cup 
in 1934, 1935 and 1936. He also played 
one year in a California lacrosse 
league organized by Bing Crosby. 


* * * 


CURTIS PIERCE DONNELL, 87, 
author, former newspaperman and 
technical writer, died July 11. 

A former Associated Press writer, 
he co-authored The Generous Miser, 
the Story of James Lick of California 
and author of Springfield’s (Mass.) 
Churches, 1636-1936 and Military 
History of the 542 Coast Artillery 
(Anti-Aircraft) Regiment. 

He began his professional career as 
an editor for the Carroll County 
(N.H.) Independent and Carroll 
County Pioneer in Center Osipee, 
N.H. Two years later he joined the 
staff of the Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican as editor, feature writer 
and reporter. 

While in the army during World 
War II, he wrote an account ofa battle 
for Associated Press. He joined AP in 
Phoenix, Ariz., in 1946 and transferred 
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to the Seattle bureau in 1955. 

In 1957, he accepted a post as tech- 
nical writer for Radio Corporation of 
America, based in Hollywood, and in 
1960, went to San Diego as a technical 
writer for General Dynamics. 


* * * 


HEDLEY DONOVAN, former editor in 
chief of Time Inc. and credited with 
greatly enhancing the journalistic stat- 
ure of Time magazine, died Aug. 13 
at the age of 76 after a long illness. 

As editor in chief for 15 years, 
starting in 1964, Donovan was respon- 
sible for the content of all Time Inc. 
publications, including Time, Life, 
Fortune, Sports Illustrated, Money 
and People. 

He retired in 1979 and served one 
year as senior adviser to President 
Jimmy Carter. 

After spending five years as a 
reporter for the Washington Post, 
Donovan started at Time Inc. as a 
reporter for Fortune magazine in 
1945, and served as managing editor 
before moving to editorial director of 
Time Inc., and second-in-command 
to founder and first editor in chief, 
Henry Luce. Luce handpicked Dono- 
van, who used the opportunity to 
redirect Time from coverage that 
reflected Luce’s conservative views 
to more balanced reporting. 

When he began as editor in chief, 
Donovan supervised national and 
international editions of four maga- 
zines with a circulation of more than 
13 million in this country and 50 mil- 
lion worldwide. Time also had book 
club and book publishing subsidiar- 
ies. Under his leadership, the com- 
pany founded Money and People 
magazines. 

He was the author of two books: 
Right Places, Right Times: Forty 
Years in Journalism Not Counting 
My Paper Route, and Roosevelt to 
Reagan: A Reporter’s Encounters 
With Nine Presidents. 


* * * 


JOSEPH P. HEANY, a New Hamp- 
shire reporter and public relations 
specialist, died Aug. | after a month- 
long struggle with brain cancer. He 
was 38. 

He attended the University of New 
Hampshire and lived in Mount Ver- 
non, N.H. He covered college sports 
for the Manchester Union Leader and 
later joined the Nashua Telegraph as 
a news reporter. For the last six 
years, he was a public relations spe- 
cialist for Brick Mill Studios in Wil- 
ton, N.H. 

His father is Boston Herald 
reporter Joseph P. Heany. 
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Book reviews 





Those reliable 
unreliable sources 


Unreliable Sources: A Guide to 
Detecting Bias in News Media. Martin 
A. Lee and Norman Solomon. (New 
York: Lyle Stuart, 419 pages.) $19.95. 


Attribution takes a new turn here. 
The impression these authors give is 
that much, if not most, of American 
reporting should have the attribution 
of “unreliable sources.” 

In one area after another, the 
authors mass examples to show the 
alleged heavy-handedness of the 
administration and corporation giants 
in the media. From international 
reporting to health and science to the 
environment and domestic money 
affairs, the reader is not likely to get 
the truth, they predict. 

In this indictment of American 
media and how stories become sto- 
ries, the authors castigate the ritualis- 
tic pattern of repetitive news: “All in 
all, local and national news events 
frequently seem like episodes that are 
virtual reruns. The names may 
change but the stories remain more or 
less the same.” 

This book, coming from a liberal 
perspective, indicates that, since the 
press is seen as liberal by conserva- 
tive critics, the press leans over back- 
ward to compensate or please the 
conservative. 

The value of the book is its com- 
prehensiveness. It is more of an 
“encyclopedia” than a book or a 
“vital handbook for seeing through 
media bias,” as Ed Asner — who 
portrayed the dedicated editor Lou 
Grant on tv — states in a foreword. 

Ben Bagdikian, author of The 
Media Monopoly and professor of 
journalism at the University of Cali- 
fornia, calls Unreliable Sources “a 
much needed consumer’s guide for 
people who find the standard news 
detached from the events and issues 
that reflect their needs while serving 
the desires of official and private 
holders of power.” 

Since most people are not aware of 
the many puppetlike bias strings that 
control their lives, this book does 
make one think or at least consider 
what the bias or biases might be 
behind the reporting or.non-reporting 
of an event. 

It scores the timidity of the Asso- 
ciated Press which “is reluctant to 











break ground on certain kinds of con- 
troversial stories for fear of being 
criticized by editors of member 
newspapers...its paying 
customers .... While repeating 
official words by the millions, AP is 
hesitant to venture along any untrod- 
den path.” The book also raps the 
UPI and its deal to distribute stories 
of the United States Information 
Agency. 

The celebrated Ted Koppel of 
Nightline is quoted as noting the 
similarities between the vacant Wheel 
of Fortune game show and Nightline: 
“We have been hired, Vanna [White] 
and I, to project neutrality. On televi- 
sion, ambiguity is a virtue.” 

The authors even argue that big 
business and big government have co- 
opted the language and created a new 
lingua franca for media practitioners. 
For instance, consider these nice- 
sounding off-used terms and what 
they really mean: 

@ Clean up: A scenario for setting 
right oil spills, nuclear pollution, 
chemical releases and the like. The 
phrase sounds comforting — it 
implies a magical vacuum cleaner at 
work — except that most ecological 
disasters cannot be undone. 

@ Intelligence community: A way 
of making cloak-and-dagger special- 
ists at the CIA and other spy agencies 
sound like friendly neighbors. 

@ Terrorism: A label very selec- 
tively applied, in keeping with U.S. 
government definitions. So — in the 
mediaspeak lexicon — bombings, 
assassinations and kidnappings are 
‘terrorism’ if done by Arabs but not if 
done by Israelis.” 

The book has a conspiratorial tone: 
“The intersection of Madison 
Avenue, Wall Street and Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue is a heavily trafficked 
zone where lies and facts cohabitate 
as convenience and opportunism dic- 
tate. With reporters serving mainly as 
messengers for corporate PR reps and 
government officials who try to fog up 
reality, it’s no wonder ‘the news’ 
leaves so many people feeling con- 
fused.” 

This valuable resource book would 
be more credible if at the end of each 
chapter a sidebar or box would give 
an opposing, conservative response. 

A postscript at the end is a Q-and-A 
interview with Jeff Cohen, founder 
and executive director of Fairness & 
Accuracy in Reporting (FAIR). 

Co-author Martin Lee is publisher 





of Extra!, the journal of FAIR; co- 
author Solomon writes commentary 
for newspapers and magazines. 

* * * 

Mass Media and the Supreme 
Court: The Legacy of the Warren 
Years. Fourth Edition. Edited, with 
commentaries and notes, by Kenneth 
S. Devol. (Mamaroneck, N.Y.: Hast- 
ings House, 450 pages.) Paper, $30. 


The subtitle is a little misleading as 
there is more here than the rulings 
during the Chief Justice Earl Warren 
era, 1953-1969. The book begins with 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr. giving the 
opinion of the Court in Schneck v. 
United States in 1919 which enunci- 
ates the “clear and present danger” 
standard for restricting publishing. 

Supreme Court decisions are 
included through Hazelwood School 
District v. Kuhlmeier in 1988 (school 
authorities may control content in 
student papers) and Hustler Maga- 
zine v. Falwell, also in 1988 (the Court 
rejected the Rev. Jerry Falwell’s 
claim of libel and invasion of privacy 
over a parody). 

Each chapter has an explanation of 
each category of cases — prior 
restraint, news gathering, govern- 
ment regulation, access, obscenity, 
motion picture censorship, libel, pri- 
vacy, “trial by newspaper,” “trial by 
television.” Chapters end with 
reprints of articles from legal and 
other journals. Many of these articles, 
from publications 20 to 30 years ago, 
seem dated. 

Devol is a professor of journalism 
and former chair of the department of 
journalism at California State Univer- 
sity, Northridge. — Hiley Ward 


Hot line 


The Spokesman-Review and Spo- 
kane (Wash.) Chronicle have 
launched a 24-hour news and enter- 
tainment hot line. 

The free service allows anyone 
with a touch-tone phone to get stock 
prices, national news, national and 
local sports scores, music reviews, 
adventure games, children’s stories, 
soap opera summaries and weather. 

Marketing director Shaun Higgins 
said the Cityline service is an oppor- 
tunity in target marketing for local 
and national advertisers. Callers must 
listen to a brief sponsor’s message 
before getting the information they 
seek. 
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By Ann Marie Kerwin 


If finding new entry-level staff 
seemed difficult this year, one factor 
may have been the slightly fewer 
number of journalism graduates in the 
past two years. 

The number of journalism and mass 
communications degrees awarded in 
1989, 33,080, was down 1.4% from 
1988’s 33,565, according to a survey 
by Ohio State University. 

But stay optimistic about future 
possibilities. Enrollment of new stu- 
dents in these programs rose 5.6%, 
from 147,062 in 1988 to 155,296 in 
1989. 

Undergraduate enrollment rose at 
the highest rate since the 1984-85 
period, reported the survey. 

Steady increases in enrollment 
have not yet caught up to the declin- 
ing number of undergraduate degrees 





Journalism enrollment up 


Ohio State University study shows that undergraduate enrollment 
in journalism programs last year was the highest since 1984-85 


1989 were minorities, up from the 
13.1% reported the year before. The 
bulk of these, 10% overall, were 
black. 

While at first glance the upswing in 
minority enrollment seems positive, 
the survey noted that this increase has 
not yet become apparent in the num- 
ber of degrees granted. In 1989, only 
11.8% of undergraduate degrees went 
to minorities, while in 1988, 12.6% of 
graduates were minorities. 

The decline in the overall number 
of degrees granted in 1989 compared 
with 1988 was concentrated in those 
schools that serve a larger percentage 
of minority students than other pro- 
grams. 

The survey stated the health of 
these programs, which enrolled 
34.1% of all journalism and mass com- 
munication students in 1989, should 
be aconcern. These 212 programs are 





previous years. 


If those enrolled remain in their programs, the 
majority of future applicants for entry-level positions 
will be female and more likely to be a minority than in 





awarded, 30,426, down 2.5% from the 
previous year’s 31,207. (This decline 
was offset in the total figures by 
the increase in graduate degrees 
awarded, 2,654, up 12.6% in 1989 
from 1988’s 2,358.) 

If those enrolled remain in their 
programs, the majority of future 
applicants for entry-level positions 
will be female and more likely to be a 
minority than in previous years. 

Women remained dominant in jour- 
nalism and mass communication 
classes, comprising 60% of students. 
Nearly 20,000 more undergraduate 
women were studying journalism and 
mass communications in 1989 than 
men. At the doctoral level, men 
remain a majority. 

The number of minority students 
enrolled in undergraduate journalism 
and mass communication programs 
increased, but not in the graduate pro- 
grams. 

An estimated 15.6% (11,643) of the 
undergraduate students enrolled in 








all non-accredited programs and are 
not associated with the Association of 
Schools of Journalism and Mass 
Communication, and as a group suf- 
fered a slight decline in enrollment. 

How many students are aiming 
toward careers in print? The types of 
degrees and the areas of concentra- 
tion chosen varied. Enrolled students 
who followed news/editorial and jour- 
nalism specialty programs numbered 
14,816 (17.7%) in 1989. Of degrees 
awarded, 17.1% were in news/edito- 
rial. 

Photojournalism had 1.0% of 
enrollees snapping pictures, and 0.9% 
of the degrees last year. 

Broadcast news captured the inter- 
est of 9.1% of the 1989 students, 9.0% 
of the graduate degrees. 

Advertising was the dominant spe- 
cialization in 1989 for mass communi- 
cation programs, enrolling 14,103 
(15.3%) of the students, and granting 
21.1% of degrees (4,409). 

Public relations was studied by 





13.2% of enrollees, and 14.3% of 
graduates. 

As in 1988, the most future journal- 
ists and media professionals studied 
at Michigan State University last 
year, with 3,522 students enrolled and 
1,003 degrees granted. 

Boston University reported the 
largest master’s enrollment at 358, 
though Northwestern University 
awarded the greatest number of mas- 
ter’s degrees (300). 

The largest doctoral enrollment 
was reported by the University of 
Maryland with 82 students, jumping 
ahead of its fifth position last year. 
The most doctoral degrees were 
awarded by the University of Utah, 
graduating 10. 

“The challenge to journalism and 
mass communication education is to 
manage the available resources and 
any new growth in enrollments in 
such a way as to increase the diversity 
of the students served,” the survey 
concluded. 

The survey, authored by Lee B. 
Becker, Ph.D., has been conducted 
annually at the Ohio State University 
since 1968. Funding was provided by 
the Association for Education in Jour- 
nalism and Mass Communication, the 
Association of Schools of Journalism 
and Mass Communication, the Dow 
Jones Newspaper Fund, the National 
Association of Broadcasters, and the 
School of Journalism at the Ohio 
State University. 


New deadline 


Project Censored, the national 
media research project that examines 
the issue of censorship in the news 
media, has moved up its deadline for 
nominations. 

The nomination deadline for the 
15th annual Project Censored will be 
Nov. I, 1990, it was announced. 

Carl Jensen, director of the project, 
said the new deadline will make it 
possible to announce the results 
around the first of the new year. 

Nominations for a “best censored 
story,” including sources and date, 
should be sent to Project Censored, 
Sonoma State University, Rohnert 
Park, Calif., 94928. 
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Money Well Spent 


“G» years ago, I asked The World Press Institute: ‘I’ve come from a Communist 

country, will go back to a Communist country, will write about America under 
Communist censorship. Why are you willing to spend so much money on my 
learning about your country when you have no guarantee whatsoever that I won't 


repay that in just more cleverly written slander?’ 

And WPI said, ‘It’s our business to show you around, show you good things 
and bad things, be honest with you. Whatever you do with that knowledge is up 
to you. 

That was a devastating answer. A country that shows you everything, even its 
shadiest corners, and does not see that you do not use your knowledge against her 
must be the strongest country in the world. 

What weapons could never penetrate, a hope for the best could, and did. 

Your money was well spent. Thank you very much.” 





The World Press Institute at Macalester College brings international 
journalists here to let them understand the United States the.old fashioned 
way—by meeting, living and working with all kinds of people in every 
part of the country. 


Michal Horacek, a Czech journalist, lyricist, and advisor to President 
Vaclav Havel, was a WPI Fellow in 1984. On May 9, 1990, he returned to 


speak at Macalester. 


Mr. Horacek’s thanks and those of The World Press Institute are gratefully 
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extended to these*corporations, companies and foundations whose ; 
commitment to international understanding and current support makes our 
unique work possible. 
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ACB offers 
classified 
ad network 


Joining the various state associa- 
tion and regional newspaper classi- 
fied ad networks offering one-order, 
one-bill for classified advertisers is 
the National Classified Advertising 
Network, set up as a division of the 
Advertising Checking Bureau. 

The idea began with Pennsylvania- 
based newspaper consultant Dick 
Carpenter, who got together with the 
ACB last fall when he was looking for 
a sponsor for the project, according to 
Kenneth G. Agnew, national sales 
manager. 

Although the participating newspa- 
pers, of which there are about 40, are 
grouped by region, Agnew explained 
that is for convenience and advertis- 
ers are free to buy display classified 
ads in any or all of a particular group. 
The minimum buy is four column 
inches in at least 10 papers, he said. 

Rates for the network are based on 
the collective rates of the participat- 
ing newspapers, minus a 10% com- 
mission to NCAN and a 15% standard 
agency commission when applicable, 
Agnew explained. 

Although to date no ads had been 
contracted, Agnew said a number of 
advertisers expressed interest in the 
program planning for their next round 
of media buys. 


Reading challenge 


The last phase of the Summer 1990 
National Family Reading Challenge 
has begun with the “August Family 
Reading — Jump Start to School” 
program. 

The Jump Start to School was 
launched with the Aug. 5 distribution 
of 52 million newspaper inserts pre- 
senting a special bonus contest in 
which children aged 5-12 must 
describe in 100 words or less any of 
the two newspaper articles, two 
magazine articles or two books they 
have read as part of the 1990 Family 
Reading Challenge. Grand prize is a 
$5,000 savings bond and a family trip 
to Washington, D.C. 

The Family Reading Challenge, 
which was launched June 7 and 8, 
invites children to read two newspa- 
per or magazine articles or two books 
and discuss them with a parent or 
guardian. The grand prize of the chal- 
lenge is a full IBM “Writing to Read” 
laboratory for the winner’’s school. 








The Challenge will end Sept. 8 — 
International Literacy Day — when 
participants will tape the front page of 
their newspaper in a prominent win- 
dow of their home. 

The Challenge is presented by Read 
America Inc., the American Newspa- 
per Publishers Association Founda- 
tion, the National Newspaper Associ- 
ation, National Newspaper 
Publishers Association, Magazine 
Publishers Association and ABC/PBS 
Project Literacy U.S. (PLUS). The 
1990 reading challenge is sponsored 
by the Clorox Company, with support 
from the W.K. Kellogg Foundation, 
the Prudential Foundation and the 
Public Welfare Foundation. 


Weekly planning 
black news service 


The Washington, D.C.-area 
weekly, the National Chronicle, for- 
merly Metro Chronicle, has begun 
testing the market for a news wire 
covering issues in the African-Ameri- 
can community. 

According to publisher LaVerne 
Gill, stories from the National 
Chronicle are currently being distrib- 
uted to National Newspaper 
Publishers Association members free 
of cost along with the NNPA’s regular 
mailings as a preliminary test market. 

Many of the stories have appeared 
in the Chronicle, some rewritten with 
a more national angle. 

Gill said she also would like to 
begin getting articles in the majority 
papers, and has begun select mailings 
to papers in cities such as Chicago, 
Atlanta and New York. In addition, 
she has contacted the Washington 
bureaus of many major metro papers. 

Two potential investors have 
shown an interest in funding and par- 
ticipating in distribution of the 
National Chronicle News Wire, 
which Gill said she hopes will be sent 
via modem for a fee to newspapers by 
the end of the year. 

In addition, she was looking at the 
possibility of working with stringers 
around the country to pick up stories 
of importance to the African-Ameri- 
can community outside Washington. 


New flat sorting 
equipment OK’d 


The U.S. Postal Service Board of 
Governors has approved funding to 
develop new automated equipment to 
sort large envelopes, magazines and 
newspapers. 





The $41.4 million “flat sorters,” 
expected to be in operation by Janu- 
ary 1994, should help speed up pro- 
cessing mail that vdries by size, 
weight and thickness. 


Postal service 
creates system 
for analysis 


The U.S. Postal Service has 
created a measurement service to 
track third-class mail called the Third- 
Class Mail Analysis System. 

The system will track “seeded” 
pieces for mailings addressed to 
specifically recruited reporters, who 
will phone in their findings on the day 
of receipt. Participants will be able to 
access the data daily to determine 
receipt patterns. 

Testing is slated to begin in the fall, 
with national implementation by 
1991. 

Initial subscribers, who have 
agreed to participate for at least one 
year, include Alden Press, BMG 
Direct Mailing, Columbia House, 
Foster & Gallagher, L.L. Bean, R.R. 
Donnelly & Sons, Reader’s Digest, 
Service Merchandise, Tandy/Radio 
Shack, Webcraft Mail Systems and 
World Color press. 


Hart-Hanks 
joins Adspace 


Harte-Hanks Communications, 
publisher of 18 weeklies and 22 other 
non-daily publications, has joined the 
Adspace network, a software pro- 
gram and communications link which 
allows advertisers to make space 
reservations and place orders directly 
with newspapers via electronic mail. 
The newspapers — in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Massachusetts, 
South Carolina and Texas — reach 
more than six million homes. 


Paper celebrates 
its ‘best’ honor 


The Afro American newspaper of 
Baltimore, Md., planned to celebrate 
its being named best newspaper by 
the National Newspaper Publishers 
Association with its readers, advertis- 
ers and supporters at the New Shiloh 
Baptist Church, one of the churches 
where the paper was founded. 
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Accused killer 
of reporter denied 
bail reduction 


A Hartford, Conn., Superior Court 
judge has denied bond reduction 
sought for one of two Hartford men 
accused of killing a reporter for the 
Journal Inquirer, Manchester, 
Conn., and has sent a man back to jail 
where he has been for 16 months. 

Judge John Mulcahey refused to 
release Willie Askew, 23, who with 
Joe L. Lomax, 25, is waiting for court 
scheduling of a trial. 

Askew’s legal counsel, attorney 
Timothy C. Moynahan, had asked 
that Askew be freed on $25,000 bond 
with an electronic bracelet so that 
authorities could track his move- 
ments. 

Askew’s bond had already been 
reduced by another judge last Febru- 
ary from $300,000 to $150,000, Mulca- 
hey said, and no subsequent change in 
Askew’s circumstances justified fur- 
ther reduction. , 

Askew and Lomax have been 
charged with the October 1987 slaying 
of Kara Laczynski, Inquirer reporter 
who was found strangled in her Hart- 
ford apartment. 


VCR service 
offered for 
tv listings 


Gemstar Development Corp. of 
Monterey Park, Calif., announced 
that the New York Times, Los 
Angeles Times and San Francisco 
Chronicle, as well as TV Guide, are 
among publications that will partici- 
pate in its VCR Plus+ system, which 
simplifies VCR programming for tap- 
ing broadcasts. 

The combination of a code number 
printed next to each television listing 
and the VCR Plus + device allows users 
to program VCRs in one step by 
punching into the device the code cor- 
responding to the selected show, 
which is then automatically taped. 

Gemstar said VCR Plus + supports 
any number of channels and program 
combinations, is compatible with vir- 
tually any type of wireless VCR and 
controls both the cable box and the 
VCR, allowing unattended taping of 
shows on different channels. 

Participating publications will be 
supplied weekly with the special code 
numbers, either directly or through 
television listings suppliers. Gemstar 
said the codes fit easily in most listing 
formats and offer readers an extra 
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service and newspapers potential in- 
store promotional tie-ins with retail- 
ers carrying the VCR Plus+. 

The product will be introduced this 
fall in selected markets at a suggested 
retail price of $59.95. National distri- 
bution will be established next year, 
according to Gemstar. 


Carrier helps 
save woman’s life 


A 10-year-old carrier for The Union 
News, Springfield, Mass., has figured 
in a lifesaving rescue of an 80-year-old 
woman, and only three weeks after he 
had started delivering the newspaper. 


Michael J. (M.J.) Conrad, Jr. said 
that he was delivering newspapers 
and collecting money at about 3:15 
p.m., July 23, in Wilbraham, a Spring- 
field suburb, when he found the door 
to the home of Stasia O’Neil slightly 
open. After ringing the bell and then 
calling out, he looked through the 
door and saw the woman on the floor. 


The boy then ran outside to his 
grandmother, Mrs. Bonnie Conrad, 
who was driving him along his route, 
and told her what he had seen; the two 
went to a neighbor’s house, and 
police and ambulance were called. 


Editors: 


When you celebrate 
Constitution Week 

by reminding your readers 
of the Bill of Rights, 

you also make them aware 
of your responsibility under 
the First Amendment. 


Your paper has received 
the public service ad 
displayed here 

to assist you in the 
commemoration of 

the Constitution. 

Please use it, 

especially during 
Constitution Week, 
September 17-23. 


For additional copies of 
this public service message, 
contact the Commission 

at the address in the ad, 

or call Chuck Timanus, 
202-653-2432. 











Baby’s life saved 
by reporter in Liberia 


As journalist Steven Smith moved 
to close the eyes of an apparently 
dead child lying next to her dead 
mother, the child blinked. 

The child, left with her mother in 
the morgue of St. Joseph’s Roman 
Catholic Hospital in a suburb of Mon- 
rovia, Liberia, nearly starved to 
death. 

After she had received treatment 
from one of the nurses, Smith, Africa 
editor for Libération newspaper in 
Paris, took the child to an Italian he 
knew who had stayed behind to watch 
over the Italian Embassy residences. 


Price hike 


The Herald of New Britain, Conn., 
has announced a 50¢ charge for copies 
sold beyond 25 miles from New Bri- 
tain. Immediate area newsstand price 
is 35¢. 

A number of area newspapers, 
including the Hartford Courant, the 
New Haven Register, and The Jour- 
nal Inquirer, Manchester, have been 
charging 50¢ for newsstand sales 
within their immediate area and 
beyond for some time. 
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By Jim Rosenberg 


A fire of undetermined cause 
erupted shortly before noon on Aug. 
13 at an electrical substation in lower 
Manhattan, eventually cutting power 
to New York City’s financial district, 
including Dow Jones & Co.’s Wall 
Street Journal, and Knight-Ridder 
Inc.’s Journal of Commerce. 

“We were in good shape as far as 
putting Tuesday’s paper to bed,” 
Journal of Commerce editor Robert 
L. Harris told E&P the day after the 
fire. Over the telephone from the pa- 
per’s Phillipsburg, N.J., facility, Har- 
ris said he and his staff spent a few 
hours outside their Wall Street offices 
wondering what to do. Not knowing 
how soon power would be restored, 
concern centered on producing the 
Wednesday edition. 

Harris said he finally sent everyone 
home with instructions to call him at 
home. By | a.m., a tentative plan was 
arranged and put into effect three 
hours later when Harris learned the 
outlook for the New York office was 
not promising. 

Harris decided to set up editorial 
headquarters about 70 miles west in 
Phillipsburg, where copy is electroni- 
cally received for final editing, print- 
ing and distribution. (Copy also 
moves via satellite to a California 
plant for West Coast distribution.) 

He said about 30 newsroom person- 
nel were affected, not including 
library and other support staff. A 
number of staffers, including the 
senior editors, joined Harris in Phil- 
lipsburg, where, he said, “We have a 
number of spare computer termi- 
nals.” About a half-dozen others 
returned to Wall Street, joining busi- 
ness staffers at other, unaffected 
Knight-Ridder offices. 

A handful stayed home, where, 
from modem-equipped PCs they sent 
stories by phone line to Phillipsburg. 
A few used laptops taken from the 
office before it was abandoned. Still 
others rediscovered the typewriter, 
faxing their hard copy to Phillipsburg 
where it was rekeyed, or to the 
Washington, D.C., office which is on 
the same computer system. 

“I’m really proud of the way our 
team came through and produced a 
paper that we really can be proud of,” 
said Harris. 








Publishing in a blackout 
Two N.Y. dailies get to press despite electrical failure 


The Wednesday Journal suffered 
very little in size or content from its 
forced change in operations. 

Noting his paper has been around 
since 1827, publisher Don C. Becker 
(in Europe at the time) told a Journal 
reporter, “We’re not going to let a 
little thing like a lack of electricity 
shut us down.” 

While Harris kept the editorial staff 
functioning, general manager Stan- 
ford Erickson moved the business 
side across Wall Street to Knight-Rid- 
der Financial Services offices, which 
receive power from another substa- 
tion. 

According to the Journal’s own 
report, unlike wire service copy that 
flows automatically to both New 
York and Phillipsburg, copy from 
Knight-Ridder Financial Services 
passes only into the Journal’s New 
York editorial office. Some of it found 


burg loses power, type can be set in 





the Journal’s System Integrators Inc. 
System/55 editorial system provided 
a big advantage. The relatively quick 
transition to other operating quarters 
was in part a consequence of main- 
taining physically redundant com- 
puter systems in separate locations, 
New York and Phillipsburg. 

For about five or six years, the 
system has run on two independently 
operable Tandem computers, with 
fault-tolerant operation at each site. 
Ordinarily the Tandems function 
simultaneously, providing mutual 
backup between New York and Phil- 
lipsburg but, if one goes down, the 
other offers full functionality. Com- 
puters in Phillipsburg drive the 
paper’s typesetters but, if Phillips- 


New York, according to Greg Crosbie, 
the Journal’s director of telecommu- 
nications and administration. 





“It’s a lot easier working on your own Coyote,” said 
Harris, but “the key thing is that everybody found a 


way to get copy in.” 





its way into print through use of a 
teleprinter to Phillipsburg and subse- 
quent rekeying of text. 

Harris said there really was no dif- 
ference between relocated staffers 
and correspondents in terms of mov- 
ing electronic copy, but the sudden 
removal from the newsroom separ- 
ated some not only from suit jackets 
and briefcases but also from invalu- 
able telephone numbers and other 
resources ordinarily at hand. 

“It’s a lot easier working on your 
own Coyote,” said Harris, but “the 
key thing is that everybody found a 
way to get copy in.” He noted that for 
a few reporters it was also an oppor- 
tunity to work on feature stories that 
did not necessarily face next-day 
deadlines. 

“There was no need for them to 
pump that copy into Phillipsburg or 
wherever,” noted Harris, adding that 
they are working “almost normally” 
at home instead of at Wall Street on 
features or stories for special sections 
“that they’ve been wanting to get to 
anyway.” 

Apart from its Coyote terminals, 





“We've taken a couple of channels 
off a T1 circuit and dedicated them to 
the SII system,” said Crosbie. “If the 
circuit goes down,” he added, “there 
is a dial backup system.” 

More broadly, with the telecommu- 
nications scheme employed by the 
Journal and related services, “the 
editorial staff just sort of piggybacks 
on the data communications facili- 
ties” in an arrangement offering 
lower telecommunications costs, 
Crosbie said. 

Only blocks from Knight-Ridder’s 
offices, Dow Jones was luckier. 

“We were operating on generator 
power for most of the afternoon,” 
said Dow Jones investor relations 
manager Jim Ambrosio. 

It took a while to get generators up 
and running and, when one over- 
heated, yet another backup generator 
was fired up. 

“We were able to function and get 
the paper out,” said Ambrosio. On 
Aug. 14 the Wall Street Journal car- 
ried a boxed Page One note informing 
readers that “many of The Journal’s 
features were incomplete or unavail- 
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able for this edition,” which was, in 
fact, rather complete. 

Ambrosio said he believed “some 
of the incompleteness was due to the 
fact that the information coming out 
of the exchanges might have been 
slowed down before it got to us, par- 
ticularly the American Stock 
Exchange.” 


While the New York Stock 
Exchange was unaffected by the 
power failure, activity stopped on the 
Amex and New York Mercantile 
Exchange, which were expected to 
resume trading sometime the follow- 
ing morning. 

“It made it a little more difficult to 
get the paper out, certainly with con- 
cern over the computer terminals 
going up and down,” said Ambrosio. 
“We were fortunate, I think, in that at 
the time it happened a lot of the front- 
page stories had already moved,” 
noting some international stories 
were already wrapped up because of 
time-zone differences. 

Dow Jones News Service comput- 
ers initially went down for about 15 
minutes and again for about 20 min- 
utes in late afternoon when a genera- 
tor failed. 

The electrical substation where the 
fire erupted is near the East River by 
the Brooklyn Bridge. Partial or full 
power was restored to the west side of 
lower Manhattan and part of the 
financial district by 6 p.m. the night of 
the fire. Much of the area nearest the 
substation remained without power 
into the next day. 

Closest to the fiery, smoky substa- 
tion is the New York Post. Vice presi- 
dent and general manager Richard T. 
Nasti, however, said that, although 
his paper is but “a stone’s throw” 
from the fire, the paper gets power 
from another substation and was 
unaffected. 

In all, a 38-block area was left with- 
out electricity before emergency 
generators restored partial power. 
The utility expected to restore full 
power by last Sunday, but fixing the 
substation reportedly will take most 
of a year and cost $25 million. 


Staff changes 
at Powell 
River-Alberni 


MacMillan Bloedel newsprint dis- 
tributor Powell River-Alberni Sales 
Corp. announced the promotion of 
Len V. Melville to marketing vice 
president for the South San Francisco 
office. 

He joined MacMillan’ Bloedel in 








1971 and most recently served as 
Technical Services sales manager for 
Powell River-Alberni in South San 
Francisco. 

At the same office, David W. Sta- 
pleton has joined Powell River- 
Alberni as a sales representative. His 
background includes 16 years in the 
printing industry, including positions 
in press operation, quality assurance 
and technical services. 

Also, Bart J. Chiotti, formerly 
Groundwood Printing division sales 
manager in Lynnwood, Wash., has 
opened a new Midwest sales office in 
Edina, Minn. As Midwest sales man- 
ager, Chiotti is now responsible for 
sales and service on products manu- 
factured by Alberta Newsprint Co. 


Wrong number 


The new MAN Roland Inc. corpo- 
rate headquarters in Somerset, N.J., 
can be reached at (908) 560-7800. 
E&P was supplied with an incorrect 
area code for the number it published 
Aug. 4. 


Treasure Chest 
gets TintPrep 


Providence, R.I.-based Coddbar- 
rett Associates Inc. announced the 
sale of its TintPrep System to Trea- 
sure Chest Advertising Co. Inc., 
printer of advertising inserts. Equip- 
ment was installed at Treasure Chest 
locations in Pomona, Calif., Chicago 
and Hartford, Conn. 


TintPrep is designed for color cut- 
ting for newspaper inserts, comic 
books, circulars and other mechani- 
cal color applications. A °386-based 
workstation accepts black-and-white 
line art from various scanners or Post- 
Script files. 


Bonnie named 
AM Graphics 
president 


AM International Inc. announced 
the appointment of Richard J. Bonnie 
as a vice president and as president of 
its Dayton, Ohio-based AM Graphics 
business unit. 


Most recently president of a unit of 
Gleason Corp., Bonnie’s background 
includes more than 20 years in various 
management positions at General 
Electric Co. 
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Press-Enterprise 
adds Kodak 
Designmaster 


A Kodak Designmaster 8000 has 
added color retouching capabilities 
and a link to color desktop publishing 
for Press-Enterprise Color Graphics, 
the in-house prepress division at 
Press Enterprise Inc. of Bloomsburg, 


a. 

The Color Graphics division pro- 
duces color separations and compos- 
ite films for the company’s daily, the 
Press-Enterprise, its magazines and 
for the Press Enterprise Commercial 
Printing Division. 

The color electronic prepress sys- 
tem, with a DSI 8000 interface to a 
Hell 300B scanner, is used to improve 
color quality for the company’s own 
publications and for contract work, 
including advertising inserts, for 
which the division competes with 
other trade shops. “It also positions 
us to accept Macintosh color design 
work from outside clients,” noted the 
division’s manager, Richard Kash- 
ner. 

As long as it had to pay for its own 
color, the company sought to make 
the prepress operation a profit center, 
soliciting work from other publishers 
and producers of inserts. Outside 
work was said to amount to about 
60% of the departments’ 1,000 
monthly scans (which, if in before 
noon, go out overnight). 

Color Graphics clients include 
more than 30 newspapers, but Kash- 
ner said retouching capabilities were 
needed to remain competitive. In 
addition to the drum scanner inter- 
face, he cited Designmaster’s uvL 
technology, which allows an operator 
to think in terms of lighter or darker, 
more or less saturation, instead of 
percentages of subtractive colors. 
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Color Graphics uses Designmaster 
Page Manager software to produce 
final film with pictures in position. 
For electronic stripping and a CEPS- 
to-desktop link, Kashner is install- 
ing a Kodak Designmaster Electronic 
Stripping Station and Graph Link II 
(PostScript interpreter) software — 
just now available. 

“When we get the electronic strip- 
ping station and the raster image pro- 
cessor,” said Kashner, “we will be 
able to make composite film for the 
color fronts for our daily newspaper, 
which will let us extend the newspa- 
per color deadlines by three or four 
hours.” With Graph Link II, he will 
be able to pass customer files to the 
stripping station, where high-resolu- 
tion color images from the Design- 
master can be added. 


More on Brighton 


Brighton Information Systems 
Corp., has acquired all outstanding 
shares of Overleaf Systems Inc. (OSI) 
in exchange for shares of Brighton’s 
common stock. OSI has been 
renamed Brighton Publishing Sys- 
tems Inc., which is a wholly owned 
Brighton subsidiary subsequently 
given an option to buy all capital stock 
in Denville, N.J.-based Computer 
Peripheral Sciences Inc. 

(Contrary to an earlier report on the 
acquisitions, [E&P, June 30, P. 37], 
Brighton shareholders did not vote to 
change the name of the subsidiary. 
The Paramus, N.J., parent com- 
pany’s name had been changed from 
American Kefir Corp. to Brighton 
Information Systems Corp., which 
was reincorporated in Delaware.) 

Brighton provides turnkey systems 
solutions that include custom image 
processing, CAD systems, office 
automation, trading floor automation 
and general networking. 

Joseph A. Muldowney, president 
of Brighton Publishing Systems and 
Computer Peripheral Sciences Inc. 
(CPS), announced that CPS co- 
founder and co-chairman John H. 
Attas Jr. has been appointed technol- 
ogy director at Brighton Publishing 
Systems and at its parent corpora- 
tion’s printing and imaging division. 


June newsprint 
Statistics 


The American Paper Institute 
reported North American newsprint 
production rose 0.9% in June com- 
pared with June 1989, reflecting an 





8.3% increase at U.S. mills and a 
3.4% decrease at Canadian mills. 

While preliminary API figures for 
June show a 3.1% increase in overall 
U.S. newsprint consumption, com- 
pared with a year earlier, preliminary 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association figures for the month 
show only a 0.1% increase among 
daily member newspapers it sampled. 

Publishers’ end-of-month news- 
print stocks for June declined 1.3% 
compared with June 1989, the small- 
est year-to-year monthly decline in 
1990. The decreases have moderated 
from a low of 14.3% in January. 

The ANPA survey showed a 43-day 
supply, the year’s highest and equal 
to last June’s stocks on hand and in 
transit. 


Autologic gets 
Australian order 


Autologic Inc. reported that Fair- 
fax Community Newspapers has 
ordered an Autologic Laser Imaging 
System for its facilities in Bankstown, 
Sydney, Australia, to output com- 
plete pages with text and graphics. 

In all, the customer will have two 
Page Image Processors driven by 
APS-6/70C and APS-6/108C color 
laser imagers, the new APS-1000 laser 
printer, two APS-PS PIP Ils, the ven- 
dor’s fastest PostScript interpreter, 
which incorporates Adobe Systems’ 
Emerald controller, and an Autologic 
Graphics Integrator (AGI). 

The configuration will be driven by 
a System Integrators Inc. advertising 
system, AdSpeed display ad makeup 
terminals and a Harris editorial sys- 
tem. 


BASF’s Wagner 
chairs NAPIM 
health committee 


Richard L. Wagner, product com- 
pliance manager for the Graphic Sys- 
tems Group of BASF Coatings & Col- 
orants, was named chairman of the 
health committee of the National 
Association of Printing Ink Manufac- 
turers. 

The 29-member body deals with 
occupational health issues affecting 
NAPIM members and their custom- 
ers under state and federal regula- 
tions. NAPIM companies account for 
more than 90% of all U.S. printing ink 
production. 
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Portec’s 
Ben-Dov resigns 


Zohar Ben-Dov — who after serv- 
ing as chairman in late 1988 made an 
unsuccessful bid to buy Portec Inc. — 
has resigned as a director of the Oak 
Brook, IIl.-based materials handling 
firm. 

Ben-Dov, a Vermont real estate 
developer, owns approximately 
12.5% of outstanding shares and 
served as chief executive officer and 
chairman of the firm from April to 
December 1988. 

A spokesman for Ben-Dov said the 

developer’s “role in Portec’s future 
will be that of an interested sharehold- 
er. 
Portec, whose Flomaster Division 
makes conveyors for the newspaper 
industry, said its second-quarter net 
income declined to $1.5 million, or 
5i¢ashare, from $1.85 million, or 63¢ 
a share, from the same period a year 
earlier. Sales slumped 11%, from 
$25.5 million a years ago to $22.6 mil- 
lion, the company said. 


Lee to market 
ad software 


Lee Enterprises, publisher of 19 
daily newspapers and more than 30 
weeklies and shoppers, has 
announced a plan to market its sales 
software services, Promo Star, to out- 
side clients. 

Promo Star is a personal computer- 
based software that combines graphic 
capabilities with access to a variety of 
databases to prepare targeted mar- 
keting presentations in a desktop 
publishing format. 

The Promo Star Services Group 
will be located in Davenport, Iowa, 
and will be managed by Stuart 
Schwartz, former Lee director of 
marketing. 


Abitibi unit plants 
50 million trees 


The Iroquois Falls woods operation 
of Abitibi-Price Inc. announced the 
planting of its 50-millionth tree, using 
the occasion to mark its commitment 
to protecting and regenerating Cana- 
dian forests. 

Iroquois Falls was said to have one 
of the most intensive forest renewal 
programs in Canada. “About 70% of 
the area is planted, the rest is seeded 








or harvested in a way that encourages 
natural regeneration,” said Jack Mur- 
dock, woodlands manager at Iroquois 
Falls, where the operation annually 
harvests 2.5 million trees and plants 
seven million. The trees’ 80-90% sur- 
vival rate was attributed to selective 
breeding and advanced silviculture. 

Abitibi chairman Bernd Koken said 
the millions of trees planted annually 
at Iroquois Falls are just a fraction of 
the approximately 20 million trees the 
company plants every year. He called 
reforestation and paper recycling 
“environmentally correct” actions 
for forest products companies. 


Engineers honor 
Lockwood Greene 
vice president 


Firooz Israel, Lockwood Greene 
vice president and operations man- 
ager at the company’s Atlanta office, 
was named Engineer of the Year by 
the Georgia Society of Professional 
Engineers at a June 30 awards cere- 
mony. 

Degreed in general engineering at 
the American College in Abadan, 
Iran, Israel took a graduate degree in 
structural engineering at Georgia 
Tech. 

Lockwood Greene, an architec- 
tural-engineering firm specializing in 
planning and design of newspaper 
facilities, noted it participated in the 
first newspaper flexo installation 
(Providence, R.I.), the first Goss Col- 
orliner installation (Springfield, Va.) 
and the first full MAN Roland Flexo- 
man press (Lancaster, Pa.). 


Birmy licenses 
PostScript 
interpreter 


Through a licensing agreement with 
Adobe Systems Inc., Miami-based 
Birmy Graphics Corp. will incorpo- 
rate Adobe’s new Emerald controller 
into Birmy’s line of imagesetters. 

Birmy executive vice president Ted 
Birmingham said the Emerald, based 
on reduced instruction set computing, 
will allow his company to offer a Post- 
Script interpreter that “processes 
PostScript language files three to 
seven times faster than imagesetters 
based on Adobe’s Atlas controller.” 

Birmy expects to ship imagesetters 
with Emerald controllers later in the 
year. 





Harris takes big 
pagination order 


The largest single order for 8300 
pagination products from Harris 
Corp.’s Controls and Composition 
Division was placed by M. Dumont 
Schauberg (MDS), publisher of West 
Germany’s Kolner Stadt-Anzeiger 
and Express dailies. 

It consists of four 80386-based Har- 
ris Image Processing System control- 
lers with 3.6-GB storage each, five 
*386 controllers with 1.2-GB storage 
each, 20 Harris PLS workstations, 
three pixel-editing terminals and two 
Xerox scanners. 

The system will be used for display 
ad composition and editorial text and 
graphics pagination. It interfaces with 
Hell imagesetters and Autokon and 
Xerox scanners, incorporates 
Siemens text for display ads and inte- 
grates classified ads from the Siemens 
system. 

A three-phase installation began 
this summer. MDS has been using 
Harris 2500 copy processing systems, 
2250 display ad systems and 7000 
typesetters. 

A second German order came from 
the Munich publisher of Siideutsche 
Zeitung, where a Harris 8300 system 
will provide more flexible display ad 
production and will eventually inter- 
face with an IBM system. The 8300 
will transmit typesetter files, includ- 
ing graphics, to, and receive ad text 
files from, the IBM system. 


Technicians 
strike CP 


Workers who service all communi- 
cations equipment for the Canadian 
Press and its Broadcast News affiliate 
staged a 24-hour strike Aug. 7. 

The Guild continues to hold rotat- 
ing strikes affecting every CP and BN 
location in Canada for 24 or 48 hours, 
according to union spokesman David 
Gersovitz. 

The contract with the 55 members 
of the Canadian Wire Service Guild 
expired at the end of last year. Talks 
reportedly had stalled in July, with no 
further negotiations scheduled. 
Wages and job classification are 
among disputed issues. According to 
a CP report, its president, Keith Kin- 
caid, said the walkout was not 
expected to affect service. 

The cooperative newswire has 102 
newspaper members. Under terms of 
their contract, CP’s Guild-covered 
editorial staffers continued to work 
during the strike. 
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By David Astor 


If syndication attorney/agent 
Arnold Schwartzman is convicted of 
one or more felonies, he would not 
only face possible criminal punish- 
ment but also automatic suspension 
from practicing law in Ohio. 

A suspension of at least two years 
kicks in as soon as the Dayton Bar 
Association is informed of a lawyer’s 
criminal conviction. After the DBA 
does its own investigation, the final 
professional discipline can remain 
suspension, be lessened to probation, 
or increased to disbarment. 

This was the word from DBA 
executive director Sharron Cowley, 
who also noted that a complaint made 
about an attorney can trigger a DBA 
probe even if there is no criminal 
investigation going on or before a 
criminal investigation ends. 

So is Schwartzman currently being 
investigated by the DBA for possible 
“severe violations of the code of pro- 
fessional responsibility”? Cowley 
told E&P that she is not allowed to 
say unless the process reaches the 
“probable cause panel” stage. She 
said a DBA investigation of 
Schwartzman, if there is one, has not 
reached that stage. 

Cowley added that if punishment is 
recommended for an attorney 
throughout the various steps of a 
DBA-started probe, the matter can 
eventually reach the Supreme Court 
of Ohio in Columbus for a final profes- 
sional discipline ruling. The whole 
process can take as much as a year, 
she noted. 

Two sources said Schwartzman has 
already stopped practicing law and is 
instead working in a relatively low- 
level retail job to earn money. But 
Schwartzman apparently could still 
work as an attorney, at least for the 
time being. A spokesperson in the 
Supreme Court of Ohio’s attorney 
registration department said her rec- 
ords show, as of mid-August, that 
Schwartzman is still registered and in 
“good standing.” 

Schwartzman is currently being 
investigated by the Montgomery 
County Prosecutor’s Office (MCPO) 
in Ohio for charging over $5,000 in 
personal expenses on a columnist 
client’s credit card, forging a syndi- 
cate executive’s signature on a bogus 
contract, lying to cartoonist clients 
about their syndication possibilities, 





Could be suspended from practicing law 


and more. 

If convicted, Schwartzman could 
conceivably get several years in jail 
and several thousand dollars in fines. 
But Schwartzman could avoid prison 
if he’s accepted into a “diversion pro- 
gram” for first-time nonviolent felony 
offenders, which would involve 
admitting guilt, making financial resti- 
tution to former clients, performing 
community service, and reporting toa 
probation officer (see E&P, August 
18). 

Cowley said she wasn’t sure if 
entering the diversion program would 
trigger an automatic suspension from 
practicing law. 





MCPO chief investigator Donald 
Otto said last week that he’s still hop- 
ing to complete work on the 
Schwartzman case by the end of the 
month. 

Schwartzman — whose most 
prominent clients have included Mike 
Peters, Bil Keane, Gary Larson, and 
Tony Auth — could not be reached 
for comment because his home phone 
is disconnected. It is not known 
whether or not Schwartzman is still 
living in Dayton at this point. 

The attorney’s actions first became 
known to the media when he was sued 
this March by United Feature Syndi- 
cate and Creators Syndicate. 
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‘Beetie’ to turn 40, add character 


Mort Walker will be marking the 
40th anniversary of his “Beetle 
Bailey” comic next month with the 
introduction of an Asian-American 
character. 

The character is Corporal Joe 
“Kashikoi” Yokoi, whose middle 
name means “smart and clever.” 

“We felt the time had come to 
include an Asian-American in our 
cast,” said Walker. “Asian-Ameri- 
cans have had a 30% increase in their 
population in this country in the past 
10 years. They are making great eco- 
nomic and cultural contributions to 
the United States.” 

Corp. Yokoi joins an expanding 
cast of characters with various ethnic 
heritages. Beetle is Irish, Sgt. Snorkel 
is German, Plato is Greek, Killer is 
Hispanic, Rocky is Italian, Miss 
Buxley is Swedish, Gen. Halftrack is 
English, and Lt. Flap is African- 
American. 

In other Walker news, the cartoon- 
ist received the Smith Corona Word- 


smith Award from SC chairman and | 


chief executive officer Lee Thomp- 
son (see photo). 
Another recent award for Walker 
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came from the Army (see E&P, June 
16) — the very organization he’s been 
poking fun at for 40 years. 

Walker’s comic began on Septem- 
ber 4, 1950, with its star character as a 
college student. Beetle soon entered 
the Army during the Korean War, and 
the strip took off. It now runs in over 
1,800 newspapers via King Features 
Syndicate. 

The 66-year-old Connecticut resi- 
dent has also created “Hi and Lois” 
and various other strips — which, 
when added together, make Walker 
perhaps the most widely syndicated 
cartoonist in history. 

Walker is also an author, the 
founder of the Museum of Cartoon 


(Continued on next page) 








Syndication booklet 


How to Syndicate Your Column, a 
booklet by columnist Pat Kite, is 
being offered. 

For information, send Kite a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope at 
P.O. Box 8318, Fremont, Calif. 
94537. 
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Thompson (left) and Walker. 
(Continued from previous page) 


Art, a past president of the National 
Cartoonists Society, a winner of the 
NCS Reuben Award as “Outstanding 
Cartoonist of the Year,” and more. 

The Kansas native had his first car- 
toon published at age 11, and went on 
to work for Hallmark, graduate from 
the University of Missouri, and do 
magazine cartoons. 


A want-ad campaign 


Newspapers placing help-wanted 
ads which keep the papers’ identities 
a secret are starting to receive more 
than job applications. 

The Burned-Out Newspapercrea- 
tures Guild — whee part-humorous, 
part-serious “BONG Bull” newslet- 
ter moves each week on the New York 
Times News Service (NY TNS) wire — 
began a “Blind Box Control” last 
month. 

BONG founder and Dayton Daily 
News copy editor Charles Stough said 
many blind-box advertisers are not 
very courteous about responding to 
applicants who send “irreplaceable 
clips” and “divulge their life stories, 
salary, and other private details to 
anonymous advertisers.” So when 
BONG members see an ad with only a 
box number in E&P or other journal- 
ism publications, they send the adver- 
tiser a letter. 

In it, BONG asks the advertisers to 
“advise applicants when they are 
under consideration, and when they 
may expect a decision”; “advise 
applicants when they are not under 
consideration, so they may proceed 
with their lives”; “identify yourself, 
so applicants will not waste your time 
and theirs with future applications 
that they might send to you over the 
transom”; and “return samples and 
other personal materials to. every 
applicant.” 

Stough said that if newspapers 
don’t want to spend the money to 
send materials back, they should state 
in their ads that samples can’t be 
returned or ask applicants to include a 








stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

“We’re trying to get advertisers to 
do the professional thing,” declared 
Stough, who said about 35 copies of 
the “Blind Box Patrol” letter went 
out since last month — with no 
replies yet. 

If “inconsiderate” newspapers 
don’t change their behavior, stated 
the letter, “BONG will compile any 
identifying information we can find 
about non-compliant blind-box 
advertisers and furnish it to profes- 
sional journalists so they may contact 
advertisers directly for the return of 
private information and samples.” 

Stough said the identity of blind- 
box advertisers can be discovered via 
such means as tips from BONG mem- 
bers who work for the papers placing 
the help-wanted ads. 

Papers run blind-box ads for vari- 
ous reasons — including not having to 
reply to applicants, not wanting pres- 
ent staffers to know they might be 
replaced, not wanting their competi- 
tion to know what their hiring activi- 
ties are, etc. 

Stough did note that blind-box 
advertisers are “by far the minority.” 
A recent issue of E&P, for instance, 
had 40 editorial help-wanted ads in 
which the employer was identified 
and eight blind-box ones. 

The 300-member BONG was 
started by Stough last year (see E&P, 
February 11, 1989) as a way to spot- 
light crusty, eccentric, old-style jour- 
nalism while tweaking yuppie editors 
and newsrooms which are “too civil- 
ized.” Its “BONG Bull” newsletter 
is part of the NYTNS advisory, which 
is meant for editors to read but not 
print in their papers. The newsletter 
can also be sent to people in a printed 
format. 


UM sells TV Update 


United Media (UM) has announced 
the sale of TV Update, the weekly 
television magazine carried by about 
115 newspapers, and TV Extra, 
which provides boldface advertising 
to about 400 papers. 

The buyer is the Greenville, Mich.- 
based Printco Inc., a commercial 
printer which evolved from the 
Greenville Daily News. Printco chair- 
man John Stafford is publisher of the 
Daily News and immediate past presi- 
dent of the Michigan Press Associa- 
tion. 

Printco currently prints many of the 
TV Update editions and will continue 
to use listings exclusively from UM’s 
TV Data as well as features from 
UM’s United Feature Syndicate. 

Also, Printco will keep the present 
TV Update management in place. 
Current general manager Dennis 


O’Neill has been named president of 
TV Update Inc., and will hold an 
equity position in the new company. 

UM vice president, newspaper 
marketing and sales Brad Bushell said 
reasons for the sale included UM’s 
desire to concentrate more on 
“upgrading our television listings 
database” and selling it to non-news- 
paper customers such as cable. TV 
Data currently has over 2,500 clients. 

TV Update Inc. will move from 
UM’s offices to 545 Fifth Ave. in New 
York City after September 30. 


Update on stolen art 


About half of the over $150,000 
worth of artwork stolen from the Rye 
Brook, N.Y.-based Museum of Car- 
toon Art last year has yet to be recov- 
ered. 

More than 100 “Dick Tracy,” 
“Prince Valiant,” and Walt Disney 
originals were stolen and sold for 
about $21,000 by former museum cur- 
ator Sherman Krisher, who was 
ordered by a court to pay $45,000 in 
restitution. Only $2,000 has been 
received so far, according to museum 
director Barbara Hammond. 

Hammond did note that some of the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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(Continued from page 37) 
most important “Dick Tracy” origi- 
nals have been recovered. 

Given the recent stir over Warren 
Beatty’s movie version of the comic, 
the still-missing “Dick Tracy” strips 
are probably being held underground 
for sale on the black market, said Bill 
Crouch, Jr., co-author of The 
Authorized Guide to Dick Tracy Col- 
lectibles (Chilton, 1990). Hammond 
agreed, and said chances for recovery 
are slim. 

The Chester Gould-created “Dick 
Tracy” is now done by Max Collins 
and Dick Locher of Tribune Media 
Services and the Hal Foster-created 
“Prince Valiant” by John Cullen 
Murphy and Cullen Murphy of King 
Features Syndicate. 


A delivery follow-up 


The flap over the fees syndicates 
charge for computer-to-computer 
delivery of columns seemed to be ina 
holding pattern last week. 

Arizona Daily Star executive editor 
Stephen Auslander recently com- 
plained about what he considers 
excessive syndicate additions to the 
weekly AP DataFeature rate of $4.55 
per column (see E&P, August 4). Syn- 
dicates defended the charges as 
necessary to pay for salaries, equip- 
ment costs, and more. 

Auslander subsequently sent sev- 
eral syndicates letters stating that he 
would not pay the fee additions (see 
E&P, August 11 and 18). He deducted 
$120 from an invoice sent by the Los 
Angeles Times Syndicate, for instance, 
and another $120 from a Washington 
Post Writers Group bill. 

LATS vice president for adminis- 
tration and editorial development 
Don Michel said he talked with Aus- 
lander August 21 to explain why he 
felt the syndicate’s charges are “fair 
and reasonable,” and was sending 
Auslander a letter as well. Michel 
noted that LATS hasn’t raised its 
computer delivery rates since Decem- 
ber 1985, and commented, “That says 
a lot just by itself.” 

WPWG editorial director/general 
manager William Dickinson said 
August 20 that he hadn’t received 
Auslander’s letter with the $120 
deduction. When asked what his 


Journal Inquirer. 


Allen leaves, Pritchard promoted 


Dennis Allen has stepped down as vice president and editorial director of 
King Features Syndicate. 

Also, Tom Pritchard has been promoted from managing editor to executive 
editor at King. 

Both Allen and a King spokesperson said the parting was a “mutual” 
decision. Allen stated that his editorially oriented position at King did not 
include enough involvement in the business and “entrepreneurial” end of 
syndication that he liked best. 

The King spokesperson said Allen’s specific position is not being filled 
because of a management restructuring. Pritchard is assuming a large portion 
of what Allen formerly did for King, and other duties are being handled by vice 
president, syndication Larry Olsen, comics editor Jay Kennedy, and director 
of editorial projects Merry Clark. 

Pritchard joined King in 1973 as associate editor, and became managing 
editor in 1988. He was formerly executive editor of the Manchester (Conn.) 


Allen came to King when Cowles Syndicate (formerly the Register and 
Tribune Syndicate) was purchased in 1986. He had been president of RTS/ 
Cowles from 1973 until that sale. 

During his tenure, RTS/Cowles introduced features such as “The Amazing 
Spider-Man” by Stan Lee and “Uncivil Liberties” by Calvin Trillin. Allen was 
also president in 1978 when Bil Keane was forced to sign a 10-year contract 
without ownership of his “Family Circus” comic after being threatened with 
replacement by another cartoonist. 

Allen has started the New York City-based Allen Media Services, which is 
designed to represent writers and cartoonists, do publishing, handle licensing, 
and so on. It is possible that King could syndicate some of the talent Allen will 


represent. 


—David Astor 











IN A NUTSHELL 
Give your readers something to laugh about, and keep 
them coming back for more. This award winning, 700- 
word weekly humor column already has thousands of 
faithful fans coast to coast. For free samples, rates, 
contact: Barbara Naness, 119 Washington Ave. 
Staten Island, N.Y. 10314 (718) 698-6979 





eventual response would be, Dickin- 
son said he thought it more appropri- 
ate to deal with Auslander directly 
rather than make his case in E&P 
again. 

Universal Press Syndicate vice 
president/editorial director Lee 
Salem said August 21 that he wants to 
discuss the matter with Auslander 
before an official response is made to 
a $44.40 Star reduction of a Universal 
bill. Auslander has acknowledged 
that Universal “may have a point” 
when the syndicate says its delivery 
fees reflect the fact that some of its 
features are packages or seven-day-a- 
week columns. 

King Features Syndicate sent Aus- 
lander an August 7 letter stating it will 
not accept reduced delivery fee pay- 
ments. Auslander said August 21 that 
he hasn’t responded to King yet. 


Books about Landry 


Tom Landry: An Autobiography 
(Harper & Row) is being serialized by 
the Los Angeles Times Syndicate. 

The hometown daily picking up the 
former Dallas Cowboys coach’s book 
was the Dallas Times Herald, which 
also ran excerpts from God’s Coach 
(Simon & Schuster) — a more critical 





look at Landry by award-winning 
Times Herald sports columnist Skip 
Bayless. 

A series of five excerpts from both 
books ran side-by-side on the Times 
Herald’s front page. Then the paper 
published an eight-page special sec- 
tion highlighting Landry’s career 
upon his induction into the National 
Football League Hall of Fame in Can- 
ton, Ohio. 


A Broadway feature 


A biweekly package featuring 
thumbnail sketches of Broadway 
shows has been introduced by the BPI 
Entertainment News Wire. 

Each part of “Broadway Cap- 
sules” includes a one- to two-sen- 
tence synopsis of a major show; gives 
the stars, playwright, and theater; and 
provides a critical rating based on 
Back Stage’s review of the show. 

“The glamour of Broadway has al- 
ways been of interest to readers far 
beyond the Northeast corridor,” said 
general manager John Morgan of BPI, 
which is based at 33 Commercial St., 
Gloucester, Mass. 01930. “We’ve 
had requests from newspapers as far 
away as Florida for this 
fCAUC .... .”” 
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(Continued from page 9) 





term independence, journalistic con- 
trol and competitive vigor of the St. 
Petersburg Times, as well as signifi- 
cant ongoing financial support for the 
Poynter Institute,” Barnes said in a 
statement. 

“While Times Publishing is incur- 
ring some debt, it will in no way inter- 


fere with our operations, our staffing, 
our affiliates or our growth,” Barnes 
said. Contacted at the Times, Barnes 
declined to enlarge on the joint state- 
ment. 

For his part, David Bonderman, 
managing partner of the Poynter- 
Jamison Partnership, reiterated in a 
statement that “We always believed 
this to be a good investment.” 

The joint statement said the settle- 
ment was recommended unanimously 
by a special advisory committee to 


the Poynter Institute board. 

Those members included Dr. 
Trevor Brown, dean of the Indiana 
University School of Journalism; 
James Carey, dean of the College of 
Communications at the University of 
Illinois; Martin Linsky, senior lec- 
turer in public policy at Harvard Uni- 
versity’s John F. Kennedy School of 
Government; William Raspberry, the 
Washington Post columnist; and 
Marilyn Yarbrough, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee School of Law. 








Microscope 
(Continued from page 11) 





large,” the Rev. Anthony added. 

The Interfaith Council also claimed 
the study — which found “favor- 
able” coverage was lower around the 
time of Young’s election and higher 
this spring — showed Free Press 
coverage had changed because of the 
boycott. 

Free Press officials, however, 





scoffed at that notion. In his column, 
Shine noted that the paper was sup- 
posedly more “negative” this 
February — when the paper ran 
extensive coverage of Black History 
Month, including daily profile of local 
blacks. 

The council’s boycott, the paper 
said, has been virtually invisible. 
About 150 subscriptions were pulled 
in the first weeks, but there has been 
no ongoing drop, Meriwether said. 

For his part, the author of the 
study, David P. Fan, said it showed 





that “the Free Press wasn’t bashing 
Detroit a whole lot worse than other 
presses were bashing their cities.” 

According to the study, the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer showed the highest 
percentage of “good paragraphs” 
about its hometown, with 53%. Fol- 
lowing were the Chicago Tribune 
(51.6%), the Boston Globe (47.7%) 
and the Philadelphia Inquirer 
(45.2%). 

The rival Detroit News was not 
included in the study. The paper is not 
available on a computer database. 








Educated 


(Continued from page 18) 





scale for all papers was 3.44, with 5.0 
representing the greatest chilling 
result, the authors disclosed. 


The researchers found no signifi- 
cant difference in the fear factors 
among newspapers with or without 
libel insurance, or those owned 
locally or by chains. 


However, a greater fear of libel liti- 
gation was expressed by papers that 
had been threatened with suits within 
the past five years. 


Editors also were asked if they con- 
sidered the defense of a libel suit an 
“unfair financial burden.” 


Of the weekly editors, 95.6% either 
strongly agreed or agreed, compared 
with only 42.8% of the daily editors. 

“This difference may be explained 
by the fact that dailies are more likely 
than weeklies to be insured against 
libel,” the investigators said. 

The researchers also stated that a 
high score on the chilling effect scale 
correlated significantly with pre- 
publication review by an attorney. 

“But the fact that the attorneys 
advised editors to make substantive 
changes in only four instances may be 


indicative of editors’ timidity regard- 
ing libel,” said Bowles and Marcum. 
“Editors may have been overly cau- 
tious, seeking prepublication advice 
for stories with little or no potential 
for libel.” 


The combined scores of the survey 
showed that dailies were more prone 
than weeklies to view the possibility 
of a libel suit as a daily concern, they 
reported, adding: 


“These findings are not entirely 
surprising because dailies have a 
greater exposure to suits since they 
publish more stories” and “generaliy 
are more likely to engage in investiga- 
tive reporting than weeklies.” 





AP technical 
workers ratify 
new contract 


Technical employees at the Asso- 
ciated Press on Aug. 14 ratified a 
three-year labor contract. The vote 
totals were not released. 


Under the agreement reached ten- 
tatively on July 14, the weekly sala- 
ries of top-scale technical workers 
increase by $23.50 the first year, $24 
the second and $24.50 in the third year 
to $636.50. 


The pact calls for increases in pen- 
sion benefits and geographic differen- 
tials in the third year, and provides for 








a managed care system for the health 
plan. 

The agreement is retroactive to 
May 19. 





Lawsuit 
(Continued from page 10) 


it,” McDavid said. 

The Chronicle is waiting for the 
judge’s decision on an award in the 
Troy case before deciding whether to 
appeal, McDavid said. 

Troy’s suit is the second distribu- 
tor’s case to have gone to a jury. In 
June 1989, former distributor Jimmy 
Bassett was awarded $54,000 plus 
attorneys’ fees on a similar breach of 
contract suit. 








News librarians 
elect chair 


Lany McDonald, head librarian at 
the News & Observer, Raleigh, N.C., 
was installed chairman of the News 
Division of the Special Libraries 
Association at its annual conference, 
held in June. 


Former program chairman for the 
conference, McDonald earlier served 
on the division’s board as publica- 
tions director, was editor of its quar- 
terly bulletin and chaired the automa- 
tion/technology committee, where 
she directed the first nationwide 
survey of commercial database use in 
newspaper libraries. 
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Shop talk 


(Continued from page 52) 





way toward favorable outcomes in 
ever-varying situations. 

Sometimes substance counted for 
more. At other times, message-mas- 
saging carried the day — and not 
necessarily distorting facts. In the 
American War of Independence, the 
sheer force of appealing ideas played 
a major role in swaying opinion — 
domestic, neutral and enemy. 

The 19th and 20th centuries, espe- 
cially the last 50 years, brought a 
quantum leap in the role of the media. 
Today the media are truly indepen- 
dent players in the persuasive process 
in much of the world, not merely arms 
of government. This force has 
become much more potent in recent 
decades because of the vividness and 
immediacy of live tv coverage from all 
over the world. 

Now technology is pushing the 
impact of such coverage into areas 
where government still controls 
domestic media, thanks to videocas- 
settes, satellite transmissions and 
telecommunications that reach, or 
sneak, across borders. 

This was clearly seen in recent 
developments behind the now-rusting 
Iron Curtain. What had those devel- 
opments to do with political violence? 
Everything. 

Why didn’t the East bloc govern- 
ments suppress the freedom move- 
ments by force, as they did years ago? 
There are many factors, of course, 
but certainly one’ is an acute aware- 
ness that the world now sees these 
things through the media and its reac- 
tion is unpleasant. 

The Chinese, of course, did use 
violence. The world did watch, and 
the world’s reaction was indeed 
unpleasant for China. It is possible 
the Chinese example had a salutary 
effect on the more stubborn East bloc 
leaders. 

People take the path of least resis- 
tance. When violence is used for 
political ends, it is natural to use the 
cheapest and easiest tools to accom- 
plish the job. Practitioners of political 
violence have learned that small-scale 
violence, communicated on a large 
scale, can be as effective as large- 
scale violence. 

Would large-scale violence, com- 
municated on a large scale, be even 
more effective? Perhaps, but that is 
not possible. 

The media’s carrying capacity is 
limited, and that of tv, the most vivid 
medium, especially so. Even large- 
scale violence must be broken into 








small pieces to be carried by the 
media. The resulting image of a full- 
blown war may be only marginally 
larger than that of a prolonged low- 
intensity conflict such as the 
Palestinian uprising or the Lebanese 
war. 

For such little gain, the fighter of a 
full-blown war must pay high costs, 
take huge risks, and forfeit the ability 
to fine-tune his campaign, as the low- 
intensity-conflict manager can. 

Economists call it diminishing 
returns: As you move up the scale of 
violence, you may get more impact, 
but the impact does not increase as 
fast as costs and risks do. Eventually, 
the impact actually starts to fall off, 
but the costs and risks keep rising. 





vehicle and industrial accidents, sui- 
cides, drugs, crime. 

While these factors reduce the level 
of political violence, so does another 
media-related factor. Too much vio- 
lence repulses world opinion. Some 
terrorist movements do not care 
about this but established govern- 
ments do, even the vilest dictator- 
ships. 

The potency of the repulsion factor 
was vividly brought home to me early 
in the Vietnam War. I was attending a 
conservative college, watching the 
news with other students who were 
anything but radicals and were little 
touched by the still-nascent anti-war 
movement. On screen a helicopter 
pilot was telling a colleague that he 





It is almost impossible for a free society to fight a 
major war any more because media images repulse 
the public, no matter what the justification, no matter 
who started it, no matter what is at stake, no matter 
who is winning. 





Finally, the impact of war through 
the media may backfire, creating a 
negative impression of the bellig- 
erent. That can happen with low- 
intensity violence, too, but it is easier 
to shift gears, or even deny responsi- 
bility, when a low-key operation 
backfires. 

Basque and IRA terrorists have 
publicly apologized for ill-conceived 
bombings that killed civilians. It 
would be hard simply to apologize for 
starting a war. 

Palestinian nationalists learned this 
gear-shifting lesson well. They made 
more progress in world opinion in a 
few months of rioting, in which 
Israelis killed Arabs, than they did in 
20 years of terrorist war in which 
Arabs killed Israelis and others. The 
victim often gets more favorable cov- 
erage than the winner in these new 
media-focused fights. The trick is to 
precipitate violence without seeming 
morally responsible for it. 

The message is conveyed through 
the media with non-violent political 
statements, manifestos, etc. Violence 
is just the attention-getter. 

Inexorably such factors channel 
political action toward the cheap, 
easy, controllable option of low-key 
violence. Yet we do not perceive the 
resulting decrease in violence. Why? 
Because the media magnify our per- 
ception of what violence remains. 

Yet it is indisputable that the actual 
number of deaths and injuries caused 
by the new wave of low-key political 
violence is lower than from almost 
any other cause of human suffering: 





had seen the colleague’s rocket hit a 
Viet Cong. The colleague replied, 
“It’s good to know every once in a 
while you kill somebody with these 
things.” The audience was taken 
aback, to say the least. 

The pilot’s remark had a repulsion 
effect disproportionate to its signifi- 
cance and totally unrelated to the 
stakes for which we were fighting the 
war. Yet such images control the ulti- 
mate outcome of wars nowadays. 

Media coverage thus makes it diffi- 
‘cult for governments to fight full-scale 
wars because it makes people acutely 
aware of the human cost of war. It is 
no accident that domestic political 
pressure has pushed several media- 
saturated Western nations to end 
post-World War II conflicts with sur- 
renders that would have been 
unthinkable a few decades earlier. 

It is almost impossible for a free 
society to fight a major war any more 
because media images repulse the 
public, no matter what the justifica- 
tion, no matter who started it, no mat- 
ter what is at stake, no matter who is 
winning. 

In this increasingly interdependent 
and media-linked world, even totali- 
tarian states are no longer immune 
from this effect. 


The Soviet withdrawal from 
Afghanistan may be a loss-cutting 
measure, but there is no doubt that 
one loss the Soviets wanted to cut 
most was the damage to their interna- 
tional image. That damage was 
caused by continuing international 
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media coverage of the war: The 
resulting damage to foreign economic 
relations was more hurtful to the 
U.S.S.R. than the direct war costs 
were. 

Notably, when Gorbachev decided 
to leave Afghanistan, he allowed freer 
domestic coverage of the war. He 
thus prepared public attitudes for 
withdrawal, perhaps consciously 
using the repulsion effect to generate 
domestic political pressure in favor of 
withdrawal, thus forestalling hardlin- 
ers. 

There is a good side and a bad side 
to all this. The good side is that 
aggression is discouraged. The bad 
side is that it is harder for the free 
world to resist aggression by force, 
even when necessary and justified. 

Free world leaders must learn to 
operate in this environment if we are 
to defend our liberty and interests. 
We must learn to defend ourselves in 
a way which maximizes psychologi- 
cal impacts favoring our side, while 
avoiding the repulsion factor. 

As free nations, we cannot ban or 
dictate media coverage. Aside from 
constitutional prohibitions, public 
outrage at such an approach would 
more than outweigh any benefits. In 
any case, the public’s imagination 
would create images more repelling 
than the reality. Why, they would 
reason, would we hide the conflict if it 
were not unspeakably awful? 

Telling our side of the story through 
communiqués, etc., has little impact 
on the repulsion factor, as we learned 
in Vietnam. Perhaps more energetic 
efforts to educate the media and the 
people on the nature and purpose of a 
conflict, and reasons for fighting it the 
way we do, might help. 

However, it is more effective for 
governments to control their own 
actions, i.e., applying economic, 
political, social and cultural leverage 
with minimum violence, and limiting 
violence to law-enforcement mea- 
sures such as capturing terrorists for 
trial. Aninteresting, albeit unsuccess- 
ful, example was the use of economic 
leverage against Panama’s Gen. Man- 
uel Antonio Noriega. 

Another option is to strike swiftly 
and win before repulsion takes effect. 
It is a characteristic of repulsion that 
violence’s duration is more important 
than its intensity or nature. Public 
reaction is cumulative. Brief, intense 
violence may actually involve less 
total violence than protracted low- 
level or mid-level violence. Certainly 
it will be perceived as less. 

In any kind of action, troops must 
be trained to avoid combat methods 
likely to generate repulsion, such as 
using weapons of mass destruction 
when other approaches are possible. 








Whenever large-scale violence is 
necessary, we must be sure we are on 
the right side and then make sure 
everyone knows it. War aims must be 
clear and war measures devised in a 
manner that clearly justifies domestic 
and international confidence. We 
must be careful about explaining the 
reasons for harsh actions. 

This is true even when a govern- 
ment supports other warring nations. 
How hard it can be to win public 
confidence in this kind of situation 
was shown by reaction to U.S. sup- 
port for the contras in Nicaragua. Yet 
it can be done: Our support for 
Afghan rebels did receive general 
public backing at home and abroad. 

Finally, the media must become 
more conscious of the decisive role 
they play in the world’s political tug- 
of-wars, both for good and evil. They 
cannot avoid the role, but they can be 
aware of it, study its implications, and 
develop professional standards to 
maximize the beneficial impact and 
minimize their vulnerability to exploi- 
tation by the initiators of violence. 
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mail order firms, and others. 

There are even some good argu- 
ments for repeal: the adverse regres- 
sive impact of sales taxes on the poor, 
the inherent discriminatory effect 
when one product is exempt and 
another is not, etc. 

Of all the forms of business, only 
newspapers have the clout needed to 
do what should be done—namely, get 
sales taxes repealed. 

It would be good for newspapers, 
good for business, good for the peo- 
ple, and, ultimately, good govern- 
ment. 


JOEL WHITAKER 
(Whitaker is president of Whitaker 


Newsletters Inc. based in Fanwood, 
N.J.) 


Weekly 
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“We would want somebody run- 
ning the newspaper who cares about 
the community, not an executive sit- 
ting in a corporate office who doesn’t 
even know the employees,” Cathy 
declared. 

Asked recently, “Then you plan to 
keep on going the way you have?” 

“As long as it’s fun,” Cathy 
responded. “When it gets to be work, 
we'll quit.” 





Hearst fund 
endows programs 


The William Randolph Hearst 
Foundation has awarded the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
School of Journalism a $200,000 grant 
to endow a program for media profes- 
sionals to visit and teach at the 
school. The foundation also gave 
equal grants to the universities of Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Texas-Austin and 
Washington. 


Workshop paper 


A newspaper, Inner Voice, will 
briefly hit the streets through the 
efforts of students attending Penn 
State’s High School Journalism 
Workshop for Minorities. Thirteen 
high school students interested in 
journalism careers have worked since 
July to produce it during the annual 
workshop sponsored by Penn’s 
School of Communications with the 
Dow Jones Newspaper Fund and five 
Pennsylvania daily newspapers. 





Classified 
(Continued from page 20) 





hunt for a cheap used car a great deal 
easier, especially for someone buying 
a car for a child. 

Imported and domestic cars were 
grouped under one classification, but 
because “keywording” lists each car 
by make and model, few difficulties 
are expected to result from this 
change. 





Parting 


(Continued from page 12) 





northern mountain region and a past 
CNPA president, said he believed 
Burleson’s complaints had some 
merit but disagreed with his defection 
from the association. 

“It’s better to remain a part of an 
organization and try to correct things 
than do it from the outside.” 

Bey said his own company, the 
Feather River Publishing Co., 
dropped four of its newspapers from 
CNPA membership for a dues savings 
of $150 per paper. 

In his letter, Burleson noted: “I am 
jealous of my friends who had had 
additional active newspapers to drop 
from membership and keep their dues 
down. Four papers here, three papers 
there — oh, am I jealous. Alas, I have 
but one newspaper to drop.” 
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THE ROAD WARRIORS, a fun, smart, 
Siskel-and-Ebert-style test- drive report. 
(916) 440-0541. 





HUMOR 





Humor Columnist - Stan Silliman 
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tees laughs or you pay nothing. For 
samples and free trial package, 2424 
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GET UP & GO! 
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Above Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD S. GOULD & COMPANY 
2111 Thomas Drive 
Panama City, FL 32407 
(904) 234-1117 


BARRY FRENCH, Ashlawn Road, 
Assonet, MA 02702. (508) 644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 











BRUCE WRIGHT, Media Consultant 
ae. Sales - as 
8937 Laguna Place 
Elk Grove, CA 5 758 (16,684. 3987 





NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 
professional, confidential negotiations 
for sale and purchase of highest quality 
daily and weekly newspapers in the 
country. Before you consider sale or 
purchase of a property, you should call 
(813) 733-8053 daytime; 
(813) 446-0871 nights: 
or write Box 3364, Clearwater Beach, 
FL 34630. No obligation of course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over 600 Newspaper Sales 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
(816) 932-5310 
JAMES C. STERLING 
(816) 932-5345 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 











Buyers or sellers. Call Dick Briggs. 
(803) 457-3846. No obligation. 
Sales @ Appraisals @ Consulting 

RICHARD BRIGGS & ASSOCIATES 
Box 579, Landrum, SC 29356 


C. PETER JORGENSEN 
Media Consultants & Associates 
Representing newspapers in New 
England and the Northeast. Brokers, 
Appraisers, Consultants. Call for 
brochure. (617) 643-1863, 4 Water 
St., Arlington, MA 02174. 


DEAN WAITE 
Riverside Management Group 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic media 
4050 Columns Drive, Marietta, GA 
(404) 953- 0199 











Fournier Media Service Inc. 
AppraisaleBrokeragee@Consulting 
John L. Fournier Jr. 

PO Box 5789, Bend, OR 97708 
Office (509) 786-4470 


FREE —_——rs 3 = 
Brokerage - Appraisa 
John T. Cribb (406) 266- 4223 
“CRIBB MEDIA SERVICE 
Box 1220, Townsend, MT 59644 
Quality of life is why we live 
in a small Montana town. 
We lead the nation 
in free paper sales. 





NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


JAMES W. HALL, JR. 
Newspaper 
Sales, Appraisals, Consultations 
Jim Hall Media Services 


FAX (205) 566-0170 
KARL WRAY, Newspaper Broker 
2420 South Ola Vista 
San Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 492-5241 


MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
PO Box 2277, Montclair, CA 91763 
(714) 626-6440 


MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Straight talk. Hard work. Results. 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326 
(404) 364-6554 
FAX (404) 233-2318 
TWX 9102402390 


Michael D. Lindsey 
Media Consultants, Inc. 


PO Box 650 
ate Wy 82331 (307) ng 8177 
465 S. Oleander D 
Chandler, r¥ 85248 (602) g99- 3698 


PHILLIPS MEDIA SERVICES 
Newspaper Brokers—Consultants 
215 mg Or: oo 101 


Des' 
RUPERT PHILLIPS 30a) 837- 4040 


R.C. CRISLER & CO., INC. 

38 years in communications sales 
Confidential and professional service. 
Brokerage @ Consultation @ Appraisal 

Debt & Equity Placement 
GLORIA BUSHELMAN 
600 Vine Street, Suite 2710 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
(513) 381-7775 


RICKENBACHER MEDIA SERVICE 
Many years solid experience selling 
daily and weekly newspapers. Contact 
Rickenbacher Media at PO Box 
792001, Dallas, TX 75379. Or phone 
(214) 380-9578. 


Whitesmith Publication Services 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 


























JAMES MARTIN & ASSOCIATES 
Phone (614) 889-9747 
FAX (614) 889-2659 








TRAVEL 





Weekly family-oriented auto travel 
column by award-winning writer. Color 


or b&w photos available. 


ee PO 
Box 9243, Port St. Lucie, FL 34985. 








(407) 878-9668. 





ATTENTION ADVERTISERS 


E & P’s offices will be closed on: 


Monday, September 3, 1990 
Labor Day 


Please send your ad copy in early to meet 
the Tuesday, September 4th noon (EST) 
deadline for the September 8th issue. 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


Alaska - Established 1,500 circulation 
weekly & printing business in Southeast 
Panhandle. 1989 gross $220,000. 
Asking $150,000. Terms. Write PO Box 
798, Wrangell, AK 99929. 


CALIFORNIA: Rack distributed classi- 
fied paper, established ten years, excel- 
lent new growth, cash flow for current 
year is nearly $400,000. $3,000,000 
with terms. 


CALIFORNIA: Direct mail free paper, 
strong growth area, good history, solid 
profits with cash flow/owner compensa- 
tion of $230,000. $1,000,000 with 
terms. 


MINNESOTA: Ideal Ma and Pa free 
paper, excellent equipment, very strong 
cash flow/owner compensation of 
$100,000. $210,000 with terms. 


Cribb Media Service, Box 1220, Town- 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INDUSTRY SERVICES 





NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA thriving week- 
ly, great growth, over $700K gross, 
price $685, 000. Bruce Wright, Media 
Consultant, (916) 684-398 


COUNTY SEAT WEEKLY, unopposed, 
northern Wisconsin lake country, gross 
over $100,000; selling at $85,00 
John van der Linden, broker, 

(712) 336-2805. 


Established publication circulated in 
Chicago suburbs. Terrific opportunity 
for aspiring publisher. Prestige franch- 
ise with growth potential. $275,000 
purchase price, with financing up to 
50% for right party. Require prompt 
action. Write Owner, Box 4849, Editor 
& Publisher. 


When work is soulless, life 
stifles and dies. 
Albert Camus 











TEXAS LIST available. $10,000 to 
$300,000 down, most publisher 
financed. Bill Berger, ATN, 1801 
Exposition, Austin, TX 78703. (512) 
476-3950 


RETENTION! 
RETENTION! 
RETENTION! 
THE PHONE A eg INC. 


“Gold Starts 
1 (800) 836-8140 





Weekly newspaper in a metropolitan 
area grossing over $600,000 Excellent 
cash flow 

Call Mr. — (704) 596-3695. 





NEWSPAPERS WANTED 





Considering selling your newspaper and 
have a circulation of over 4,000? Write 
Box 3755, Editor & Publisher. We are a 
small community newspaper group that 
believes in local autonomy. 





PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 





NEW ENGLAND COASTAL weeklies, 
gross $1.65 million, includes central 
plant 4-unit community press. Sell at 
ross. Negotiable terms. 

O OHIO WEEKLIES adjoining coun- 
ties, county seat non-competitives. 
Combined paid circ 14,000, grossing 
$1.05 million. $1.1 million, 30% 
down, 7 years, 9.5% interest. 

WEST MOUNTAIN METRO Suburban, 
gross $2.3 million, profitable. $2 
million includes excellent real estate, 
central plant 7-unit Community press, 
composing. Terms. 

PENNSYLVANIA WEEKLIES & Shop- 
per, no competition. Wilderness-resort 
area, gross $950,000. Each town 3500 
pop, 12 miles apart, shopper covers 
both. Terms. 

SENIOR MONTHLY, tab, can go week- 
ly, management stay, gross $575,000, 
Zone 9. Sell majority or all. Well 
established. 

ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
Bolitho-Sterling, 4500 Main, Suite 
900, Kansas City, MO 64111 (816) 
932-5310. 


Oregon weekly near Portland. Scenic 
area. $50,000 down. If you're working 
hard already, why not own your own and 
build some equity. Joe Davis (503) 
873-7342. 


Owner planning to retire from seven- 
year-old weekly free circulation 
(28,000) newspaper in Zone 4 ccastal 
resort city. Grossing nearly $400,000. 
Write for details. Box 4869, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Small newspaper group...North Central 
Texas Owner retiring... Three twice 
weeklies...Two weeklies...Beautiful 
modern plant...4 unit press...properties 
located in same county...10,000+ 
paid...Terms. 
Bill Ackerman, Inc. 
PO Box 336 
Graham, Texas 76046 


(817) 549-4008 


URBAN WEEKLY 
$275,000 gross, 8,000 free in major 
section of metropolitan city showing 
great growth even in this tired economy. 
Asking $150,000 with terms. 


SUBURBAN WEEKLY 
$200,000 gross, 3,000 paid circula- 
tion in suburban Boston town with 
strong retail base. Needs buyer with 
working capital and $100,000 down 
payment. 














SMALL TOWN 
Eastern New York weekly 7,000 paid. 
gg paper for most towns in the coun- 
High quality product with over 
$500. 00 gross sales. 


C. PETER JORGENSEN 
Media Consultants & Associates 
4 Water St., Arlington, MA 02174 
(617) 643-1863 
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You said you liked 
FineLine 


You just didn't like 


our price. 
So, we've lowered the yearly subscription price of 
FineLine, the Newsletter on Journalism Ethics to 
$49 
It's a price you can afford — for a publication you 
can't afford to be without. Send your check to: 


600 East Main Street 
Louisville, KY 40202 
Or Call 1-800-736-0897 











PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


COMIC NEWS - current news seen 
through the eyes of the best editorial 
cartoonists in the world. Bi-weekly 1st 
year grossed over $60,000. Tremend- 
ous growth, 13,000 loyal! readers. 
$35, 800. (413) 586-2274. 





PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


Independent financially qualified fami- 
ly man seeks profitable weekly or semi- 
weekly, preferably county seat, in 
southwest. Minimum annual sales 
$200,000 - up to $700,000. Princi- 
pals only. Write PO Box 796575% 
Dallas, Texas 75379. Confidentiality 
protected. 


INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 


Acclaimed Automated Affordable 
CIRCULATION DEVELOPMENT INC. 
The Telemarketing Leader. 

For brochure and information 
call 1-(800) 247-2338. 

















A newspaper deserves 
THE BEST 
Telephone Sales ~ _ Crew Company 


UNITED ‘STATES. 
We are that 
COMPANY! 

LEVIS NATIONAL, INC. 

(201) 263-1500 





J. BLENKARN HOLDINGS 
Canada’s foremost authority in 
circulation telemarketing 

is now available in the U.S.A 
Jeff Blenkarn (514) 227-6478. 


KEVIN S. PAPPERT 
(313) 673-9533 








T.C. Promotions Inc 
“Crew Sales Experts” 
Tom Cox (918) 836-5689 


VER-A-FAST CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


“YES!” 
Regardless of the size of your newspap- 
er, we Can supply you with a steady flow 
of new start orders at the pace YOU 
want! Try us for a week and see! All 
zones! 
ASK US, AND “ae 


“yest WE CAN!” 


(216) 434-4466 
PRO STARTS 


COMPUTER SERVICES 
COMPUTER REPAIR SERVICE 











Repairs on video display terminals 
PC Boards & Power Supplies 


Tired of being taken to the cleaners? 


Try our cost effective repairs and save 
between 25-75% over OEM repair 
charges. Example SII boards Video A, 
Video B and CPU cards repaired, at 
tremendous cost savings. Call for quote. 
One week turnaround. Let us take on 
some of your unique repair needs and 
create your own savings. For further 
information please call RMI - Modular 
Products Division: (Oops! New 
number!)(408) 946-9207. 

FAX (408) 946-9207. 


NEWSPRINT CONSULTANTS 





MIDWEST 
NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS INC. 


Specializing in revenue producing 
consultation and training, with over 35 
years experience, for small dailies and 
non-dailies. Available by the day, week, 
or month. 


Moody C. Hamrick 
(501) 982-5682 


PERSONALIZED LAYOUT 
DESIGN HELP 
Competition looking better than you? 
Send 3 pages for immediate design/ 
layout help. $15. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed: Larry Hubner, Route 1, Box 285, 

Balsam Lake, WI 54810. 








EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 


CAMERA & DARKROOM 


SQUeeze Lenses. 
Process camera-lens specialists. 
Optimize, align, focus, calibrate. 
H. Carlbom CKOptical 213/372-0372 











CAMERA/PRE PRESS 





Consolidation of printing operation 
makes this 1984 3M Deadliner camera/ 
plating system available. Model #803, 
Ser. #101065. Bought new for 
$59,300 considering best offer of 
$25,000 or more. Phone (318) 
893-4223. 





COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


DISPLAY/390 - Ad scheduling, account 
and contract management, sales 
analysis, billing and accounts receiv- 
able - all in one software package. IBM 
and Macintosh. Nancy Jacobsen (415) 
488-9279. 








SOFTWARE SERVICES 

@ Apple Mac. Computer Specialists 
@ Typesetter Internals, SCSI, 

Ultre Setter 
@ Sales Support and Applications for 

Business, Industrial & Personal use 
@ 680xx Asm & “C”; 

Internals, & Drivers 

(718) 528-7360 





MAILROOM 


1-(315) 336-3100 is the number to 
call for spare parts for your Nolan and 
Cutler-Hammer mailroom equipment. 
NOLAN PRODUCTS, Rome, NY (315) 
336-3100, FAX (315) 336-3177. 


GOOD RECONDITIONED Cheshire and 
Kirk-Rudy labeling machines with 
single and multiwide label heads and 
quarter folders. Call Scott or Jim at 
(800) 527-1668 or (214) 869-2844. 


MAILROOM EQUIPMENT 


1 - 48 P Sheridan Inserter 

1 - 24 P Sheridan Inserter 

1 - Nolan Jampo Conveyor with Squeeze 

1 - Nolan Jampo Delivery Conveyor to 

Truck 

1 - JM2 Nolan Jampo Bottom Rap 

Baidwyn Conveyors, floor model belt 

driven in assorted lengths 82’ total. 

Contact: Journal Publishing Company 

(601) 842-2611 FAX (601) 842-2233 
Attn: Charles Penson 
Production Manager 














PRES SROOM SERVICES 


DO YOU NEED EXPERT ADVICE ON 
YOUR ELECTRICAL DRIVE SYSTEM? 
Masthead can help. Masthead also 
provides dampening systems, parallel 
drives, horsepower upgrades and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD INTERNATIONAL 
1(800) 545-6908 1(505) 842-1357 
24-Hour Line PO Box 1952 
Albuquerque, NM 87103 





SYNDICATION SERVICES 


SELF SYNDICATORS: Laser Printed 
mail labels for 1,000 largest newspap- 
ers & how to tips. Send $50 + 2.50 
P&H to: J. Lind, 2775 Mesa Verde Dr. 
E. #Y¥105, Costa Mesa, CA 92626. 





It is courage the world 
needs, not infallibility- 
...courage is always the sur- 
est wisdom. 

Wilfred Grenfell 





Muller 227 inserters 
McCain 660 inserters 
Signode and oval strappers 
Stackers and conveying 
Pioneer Equipment Co. 
(217) 748-6930 

Fax (217) 748-6061 

We buy - sell - trade 


Wanted: Used IDAB Pacer. 2 used 
Muller 227 inserter - station, bases 
only. Call (509) 663-5161. Ask for 
David Graybill. 


NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


28-30 LB NEWSPRINT ROLLS all sizes 
BEHRENS International 
485 E. 17th St., Suite 400 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627-3265 
Telephone: (714) 646-5565 


PRIME NEWSPRINT 
Half Sizes to 19” 

No Job Lots/Rewinds 
FIBREWEB International 
315 Park Ave. S. 
N.Y. 212-505-1000 
Bill Anderson, Pres. 
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E&P Classified 

















Selling... 


the Classified Pages of Epitor & PUBLISHER, 
where thousands of newspaper people get 
together every week, can be your people-to- 
people meeting place, too. 


Rates and order form in Classified section. 
All mail and calls go to: 
Epitor & PUBLISHER 
11 West 19" St. 
New York, NY 10011 
(212) 675-4380 














When you need Classified, 
we’re here—every week! 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


——————————— 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





PHOTOTYPESETTING 


PRESSES 





ATTN: CG 8600 owners - Reduce hard 
drive failures by upgrading to reliable 
40 ui 5 1/4” Winchester drive, only 
$2,750; MCS 8600 (Typsetter Only), 
45 ps 90 day parts warranty, 


BOB WEBER, INC. 
PHONE (216) 831-0480. 
FAX (216) 831-1628. 


CG 7200, 2 Compuwriter II's, proces- 
sors. Best offer (702) 384-5313. Las 
Vegas. 








Harris Equipment. 2500 systems, 
H-1740 VDTs and/or parts. Call (201) 
265-2448 and leave message. 





New 6830 Varityper typesetter system, 
many extras, substantial discount, 
make offer. DAVID HOLETT, (714) 
642-4321. 





PostScript output complete with Post- 
Script commands, for your MCS or VT 
front end. Drive any PostScript printer 
or typesetter. With graphics, $4,660 -- 
without $3,730. Cail PC Graphics 
today! at: 

BOB WEBER, INC. 

PHONE (216) 831-0480. 

FAX (216) 831-1628. 





PRESSES 


- CARY Autopasters 

- ENKEL/AMAL Splicers 

- HARRIS M1000 presses 
- METRO 2:1 folder #3104 





_ URBANITE U1054 & SU1709 


folders 
- 150 HP Motor & Controller 


STAR INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
TEL: (414) 377-9422 
FAX: (414) 377-3655 


CURRENT LISTINGS 
22” cutoff: 

Goss Colorliner, 31 print couples (8 
footprints), double 160 page 
folder, 50” RTP’s, 1990 

Goss Metro, 10 units, 1 deck 

Goss Metro, 5 units, 3 decks 


22-3/4" cutoff: 
Goss Metro, 6 units, 4 decks 
Goss Urbanite, 8 units, 3-color 
Goss Urbanite add-on units 
Goss Urbanite ‘1000’ series folder 
Goss SC, 5 units, 1976-80 
Goss Community, 6 units, 1964-65 
Goss 3 units, 1974 
Goss SC folder, very reasonable 
M.A.N. UniMan 2/2, 4 units, 2 decks 
Miscellaneous: 
Custom-Bilt trimmers, TK300 (2) 
Upper formers for Goss presses 
Gregg flying imprinter (Urbanite) 





ONE Corporation/Atlanta 
(404) 458-9351 FAX (404) 458-5836 





For Sale - Complete V-22 Harris Press 
22 3/4” cut off, 8 units - 2 folders, 75 
H.P S.C.R. Drive. 

Call (817) 429-2320. 


GOSS COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 
Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 


Press-Components 
Complete Presses 


Offset Web Sales, Inc. 
73 N. Sunset Dr. 
Camano Island, WA 98292 
1-(800) 343-0097 
FAX (206) 387-9090 


GOSS URBANITE 22 3/4” 
7 Units, folder, 900 Series. Rebuih 
recently, very good condition. Addition- 
al 3 color unit and mono units (rebuilt) 
available. 
BELL CAMP INC. 
(201) 492-8877 











GOSS 

2-Unit Community, 1969 oil, 
available now 

2-Unit Community, 1967 oil, wkly. 
available now 

Add-on SSC Community unit 1978 

9-Unit “1000” series Urbanite w/upper 
former-excellent condition 

7-Unit “1000” series Urbanite w/upper 
former 

7-Unit “700” series Urbanite w/upper 
former-available now 

3-Unit 500 Series Urbanite 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

7-Unit double-width Harris N-1600, 
excellent condition 

4-Unit Harris V15D - 1984 vintage, 
excellent mech. cond. 

7-Unit Harris V22 w/upper former, 
available now 

6-Unit Harris/Cottrell V22 w/JF1 

5-Unit Harris V-15A 1974/86 JF7 

4-Unit Harris V-15A 1973 with JF7 

JF7 folders and add-on units 


KING 
8-Unit/2-folder News King, w/KJ8As, 
1984 


4-Unit News King, available now 
Add-on units, folders and upper formers 
| 


5-Unit Web Leader, 1982 vintage-avail. 
now 

Count-O-Veyors, inserters, ribbon deck, 
press drives, ink pumps, gluers and 
more. 

ARE YOU CONSIDERING 
SELLING YOUR PRESS? 
CALL THE LEADER FOR CASH! 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Lenexa, Kansas 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 


Goss Community Presses 
Consolidation of operations enables us 
to sell 4 unit, 1972 Goss Community 
Press with Community folder. They are 
in exceilent condition; can be seen in 
operation; and are immediately 
available. 

The Brown Publishing Company 
PO Box 9239 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45209 
(513) 871-1202 


HARRIS V-25 1981 22-3/4 x 36 4 
units. JF-10 D.P. 75hp and JF-25 
50hp folders 105 Count-O-Veyors. 
Excellent condition. 

DAMCO EQUIPMENT CORP. 
(212) 265-2211 FAX (212) 265-5202 


HOE COLORMATIC PRESS. 
8 units. Four color humps. Combination 
folder 3-2 - 2-1. 22 3/4” C.0. or can be 
converted to 22”. 7 45” RTP’s. 

GOSS Mark II 

8 units. 1 color deck. Two color humps. 
8 40” or 42” RTP’s. Double imperial 
3-2 folder. 22 3/4” C.0. or can be 
converted to 22”. 

Northeast Industries, Inc. 
(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 


Spiral dampening system for Goss 
metro press. Portable Ink fountains for 
Goss Mark | press. 

Newspaper Agency Corp. 

Tel. (801) 237-2885 

Fax (801) 237-2022 

















$LS1000 
® 8 into 2 configuration 
© Center opening device 
© Product monitoring 
system 
© Two years old 


Call Roger Miller 
(513) 278-2651 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





PRESSES 


PRESSES 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 





NEW LISTINGS 
21” cutoff: 
Harris NCH400, 12 units, 2 JF40, 
1984 


21 1/27 cutoff: 
Goss C150. 4-High (2) 


22” cutoff 
Goss Urbanite, 7 units 
Goss SSC folder, balloon 
Super Gazette, 4 units plus satellite 


22-3/4” cutoff: 
Goss Metro, 8 units, 2 decks 
Goss Urbanite, 7 units, 3-color, 1976 
Goss Urbanite, 4 units, 1964 
Goss Urbanite ‘1000’ series folder 
Goss SSC, 4 units 
Goss SC folder, 40hp, 1972, $74,000 
Harris RBC2 folder, 1976, $65,000 
Harris V25, 8 units, two JF 25 
Harris V25 6 units, JF25 
King KJ8 folder, $48,000 
M.A.N. UniMan 2/2, 4 units 2 decks 
TKS double width, 5 units, 1 deck 
Miscellaneous: 
MEG D200 splicer (2) 
Butler, model 3242-10, $20,000 
Custom-Bilt trimmers, TK300 (2) 
Upper formers for Community, SC, 
SSC, and Urbanite folders 


ONE Corporation/Atlanta 
(404) 458-9351 Telex 700563 


ONE GOSS MK II PRESS 22 3/4” 
8 - Units, digital reels 
4 - Color humps 
1 - Single 3:2 Imperial folder 
New SCR motor and drive in 1986 
ONE GOSS MK V 22 3/4” (S/N 4018) 
8 - Units 
4 - Color humps 
3 - Half decks 
1 - Double 3:2 folder 
2 - Angle bar nests 
8 - 42” digital reels 
INLAND ———— 


CORPORATI 
(913)492-9050 Fax (913) 492-6217 
REBUILT GOSS COMMUNITY 


Immediate delivery 4 units, SC folder, 
60 H.P. Drive. Can also sell up to 8 
units, 1 or 2 SC folders. As complete 
presses or as add on components. 
BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
170 Kinnelon Road 
Kinnelon, NJ 07405 
(201) 492-8877 


WEB OFFSET PRESSES 


8-Unit Goss suburban 1000 Series, 
2-SC-Folder 
5-Unit Harris V-25, 
JF-4 Folder Avail. 
seen running 
6-Unit V-15A Jf-7 Foider 
4-Unit Goss Suburban 1000 Series SC 
Folder 
4 Units Harris V-25, JF-4 folder, 
1/2, 1/4 D.P 











November, can be 


1 Harris V-22 unit completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

3 Harris V-25 as add-on units 

4 Harris V-15A units completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

Harris upper former for V series folders. 

Sheeter, Clark-Aiken from a Harris V 
— press, 22-3/4” by 36” double- 
widt 


MIRACLE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
259 GREAT HILL RD. 
NAUGATUCK, CT 06770 
(203) 723-0928 Fax (203) 723-0394 
(800) 526-7558 


215 Coastline Road 

Sanford, FL 32771 
(407) 321-3505 Fax (407) 330-7556 
A great fortune is a great 


slavery. 
Seneca 
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Press 22 3/4” 


GOSS 

— Community SC, 4 units, 1972 

— Community, 3 units, 1972 

— Urbanite 900 series 7 units, 1 
folder, R/s 

— Metro, 2 add on units 

— Metro, 2:1 folder 

HARRIS 

— N-845-6 units, RBC-2, 1974 

— N-850-6 units, 1983, RBC-2 

— V-25-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

— V-15D-6 units, 1976, JF-7 folder 

KING 

— ColorKing-5 units, KJ-8, 1970 

— NewsKing-6 units, KJ-6, 1976 


BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 


HELP 
WANTED 








ACADEMIC 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
Master’s program invites applicants 
who have demonstrated, or shown 
potential for, excellence in journalism. 
Assistantships. Write 7 roar 
Department, Tuscaloosa, AL 
35487-0172 or call (205) 348-7155. 


UNIVERSITY OF CENTRAL FLORIDA -- 
Instructor/Assistant Professor, tenure- 
track position starting January, 1991 or 
August, 1991. Teaching involves visual 
communication, including graphics and 
darkroom photography. M.A. with 
appropriate experience in newspaper 
photography required. Teaching experi- 
ence, the Ph.D. or additional graduate 
work preferred but not essential. The 
School of Communication is one of the 
largest units in the University with over 
1,500 majors in all programs. The 
University is located in the heart of the 
rapidly developing entertainment and 
communication center of the eastern 
U.S. Salary is competitive, based on 
qualifications. Send current vita, three 
letters of recommendation and a letter 
of application to Chair, Search and 
Screen Committee, Division of Central 
Florida, Orlando, FL 32816. Applica- 
tion deadline: OCTOBER 15, 1990. 
The University of Central Florida is an 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Employer. 











ADMINISTRATIVE 








Administrative Assistant to publisher of 
The Daily Astorian in Astoria, OR. Posi- 
tion involves personnel and payroll 
administration, purchasing, handling 
accounts payable and the ability to deal 
with all departments of the newspaper 
and carry out special projects for the 
publisher. Must have bookkeeping, 
word processing and organizational 
skills. Must understand payroll and 
personnel law. 


The Daily Astorian is one of Oregon’s 
best small newspapers and Astoria is 
located at the mouth of the Columbia 
River, near the Pacific Ocean. 


Excellent benefits, compensation 
commensurate to experience. 


Reply to Publisher, The Daily Astorian, 
PO Box 210, Astoria, OR 97103. 


GENERAL MANAGER with P&L respon- 
sibility to serve small Eastern communi- 
ty daily newspaper located North of the 
Mason-Dixon. Full resume and salary 
requirements required with first letter. 
Please send to Michael Bush, Park 
Communications, PO Box 550, Terrace 
Hill, Ithaca, NY 14850. 








Assistant to Chairman/CEO 
Senior position with substantial 
national! diversified communications 
company to assist Chairman/CEO with 
public relations, drafting speeches and 
correspondence, arranging for corporate 
meetings and events, and supervising 
information flow in CEO's office. 


Excellent communications skills, writ- 
ing ability, and familiarity with news- 
paper publishing and radio/television 
broadcasting required. 


Send confidential resume and salar 
history to Box 4834, Editor i 
Publisher. 


Corporate headquarters for newspaper 
organization located in San Diego seeks 
a degreed accountant with at least five 
years of newspaper experience. Wiil be 
involved in all areas of accounting for 
over 20 profit center subsidiaries 
including G/L, A/P, P/R, etc. Send 
resume and salary requirements to: 

Controller 

Box 28429 

San Diego, CA 92128 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Statewide newspaper trade association 
seeks individual to direct activities of a 
three-corporation organization. Associa- 
tion management and/or newspaper 
experience necessary. Background in 
lobbying, advertising and press legal 
issues preferred. Send resume to: Art 
Hudnutt, President, Ohio Newspaper 
Assn., 1225 Dublin Rd., Columbus, OH 
43215. 


Classified Advertising 
Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th St. 
New York, NY 10011 
(212) 675-4380 














HARTE-HANKS 
COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
THE SHOPPER’S GUIDE 


We are looking for the right candidate to 
= our Vice President of Operations 
role. 
Responsibilities: 
The primary function of this position is 
to direct the development and 
implementation of methods and proce- 
dures for the operations department of a 
weekly direct mailed 450,000 circula- 
tion shopper. Departments include pre 
press, camera/plate, press (web and 
sheet fed), inserting and mailing, facili- 
ties management and related services. 
Our operations team is comprised of 
approximately 130 employees 70 of 
which are part time. In addition to 
publishing our own shopper we do a 
significant amount of commercial print- 
ing weekly for which this person would 
be primarily responsible. 
Qualifications: 
Bachelor's degree - in a business 
related field preferred. 
6-10 years experience in production, 
distribution or related area, at least 4 of 
which are in mid-level management 
capacity. The preference would be a 
prior position that included the overall 
planning for all production related 
activities of a multi-function printing or 
publishing operation. Excellent 
communication skills a must, both writ- 
ten and oral. The concepts of teamwork, 
quality, individual productivity and cost 
control must be very apparent as a 
management style to be considered. 
Send resume to: 

Harte-Hanks Communications, Inc 

Shopper’s Guide 


13 ve 
Grand Prairie, TX 75050 
Or call for appointment: 
644 


(214) 988- 
Ask for Steve McKinnon 





Looking for a take-charge publisher to 
develop our Texas weekly with busy web 
printing plant. Successful applicant will 
have solid advertising experience, 
budgeting skills and interest in becom- 
ing an important part of a bustling 
community. Excellent salary and bene- 
fits plus performance bonus. We are a 
successful newspaper company 
committed to ee newspapers and 
= people. Box 4844, Editor & 
ublisher. 





PUBLISHER - Due to our rapid growth, 
for the first time, we are being forced to 
look out-side our organization for a 
publisher. Our family-owned publishing 
company is looking for an up-and- 
coming individual to publish one of our 
newspapers in lowa. Present publisher 
is being promoted. Please send resume 
(salary and references must accom- 
pany) to: 
Bob L. Edwards, President 
Edwards Publications 
PO Box 616 
Knoxville, [A 50138 

Publisher/General Manager for 
Spokane-area newspapers, with web 
press operation. Excellent opportunity 
for business-minded newspaper person. 
Salary commensurate with experience, 
equity possibility. Contact Jeff Fletcher, 
Journal-News Publishing Co., Inc., PO 
Box 998, Ephrata, WA 98823. (509) 
754-4636. 


RETIRED NEWSPAPER MAN 

A young aggressive and growing news- 
paper publishing company in the New 
York/New Jersey area is looking for 
retired newspaper man to help in all 
areas of daily functions of our company. 
Please send resume to PO Box 664, 
Union City, NJ 07087. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING ACCOUNT EXECUTIVES 
needed. Come sell with America’s 
number one advertising sales team. 
Contact Earl Rush at the Orange County 
Register (714) 953-4982. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Sought for 21,000 circulation, inde- 
pendently owned Western Massa- 
chusetts daily. We need an experienced 
advertising/marketing manager to direct 
a young, eager staff of 20 through our 
next phase of growth in this lively five 
college Connecticut River Valley area. 
We offer attractive benefits, compensa- 
tion and incentives. Write, including 
resume, to Peter L. DeRose, Co- 
publisher, Daily Hampshire Gazette, PO 
Box 299, Northampton, MA 01061. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 

















The cliche pitch for a team leader who 
believes in staff training and exception- 
al customer service are threshold 
requirements here. What we offer is a 
20,000 circulation 7-day a week news- 
paper in a safe and family-oriented 
community. It is also entrance to 
Knight-Ridder and its exceptional prog- 
rams. If you are a RAM or ad director at 
a newspaper, please consider contact- 
ing Harold Higgins, publisher, Aber- 
deen American News, Box 4430, Aber- 
deen, SD 57402-4430. (605) 
225-4100. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
Proven motivator with a minimum of 
five years experience of management in 
print media needed for Indiana’s alter- 
native news weekly. Send resume to 
Nuvo News Weekly, 333 North Pennsyl- 
vania St., Indianapolis, IN 46204. 








No man is free who is not 
master of himself. 
Epictetus 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for August 25, 1990 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ADVERTISING 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 





ADVERTISING SALES 


Expansion creates an exciting opportun- 
ity for an aggressive, experienced adver- 
tising salesperson in the Reno/Lake 
Tahoe area. You will have an estab- 
lished account list, but must be 
comfortable in making cold calls to 
increase account base. Become part of 
a fast-growing, innovative group of 
newspapers. Salary based on experi- 
ence and ability. Send resume to: 
Tahoe Daily Tribune, c/o Advertising 
Director, PO Box 1358, South Lake 
Tahoe, CA 95706. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER 
The Bismarck Tribune, a 32,000 daily 
in a beautiful capital city. Modern facil- 
ities, safe, clean community. Strong 
staff of nine needs a promotion-minded 
motivator with organizational skills. 
Salary, incentives and excellent bene- 
fits. A division of Lee Enterprises. 
Letter of application and resume to: 
Paula Redmann, Human Resources 
Manager, Tie Bismarck Tribune, PO 
Box 1498, Bismarck, ND 58502. 
Application deadline: September 17. 








Classified Manager : 

We are looking for a person who is inno- 
vative and enthusiastic. Who has line 
management experience. Our fast grow- 
ing Zone 9 suburban group is breaking 
retail records. Now we want someone to 

row our classified. Salary starts at 

30,000 plus bonus program. Send 
resume and cover letter to Box 4830, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Display advertising manager for subur- 
ban Chicago weekly newspaper and 
shopper in competitive market. Member 
of Copley Press, Inc. Good compensa- 
tion, benefits. Seeking experienced, 
aggressive motivator with strong leader- 
ship skills, solid sales ideas and a 
proven track record. Please send 
resume and salary history to: Personnel, 
Box 727, La Grange, IL 60525. 


RETAIL ADVERTISING MANAGER 
The Toledo Blade, one of the top ten 
evening metropolitan newspapers, with 
daily circulation of 155,579 and 
220,416 Sunday, seeks an energetic, 
creative and results-oriented retail 
advertising manager with sales manage- 
ment experience in a metropolitan 
market. The position is responsible for 
23 outside sales account managers, 
three sales supervisors and a six-person 
sales support staff. Position offers a 
competitive salary, MBO, company auto 
and strong employee benefits package. 
Toledo is located on the shores of beau- 
tiful Lake Erie in northwest Ohio. Please 
send resume, cover letter and salary 
expectations to Ms. Jo Adams, Human 
Resources Dept., The Blade, 541 
Superior St., — 43660. 











ART/GRAPHICS 
NEWS GRAPHICS 





Major news organization in NYC seeks 
experienced, graphics journalist. Must 
be self-starter. Assignments include 
spot news, features. Requirements 
include strong writing and artistic skills, 
and extensive Macintosh and MacDraw 
Il experience. Send cover letter and 
resume in confidence to: Box 4860, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 
Mid-sized daily in western PA seeks an 
aggressive, sales-oriented professional 
to lead our department. We have a fast- 
growing and fast-changing market. We 
are willing to pay well for the right 
person to help us keep paced. Send 
resume including sales accomplish- 
ments and salary history to Box 4842, 
Editor & Publisher. 











CIRCULATION 
SINGLE COPY SALES MANAGER 


We are one of the fastest growing daily 
publications in the United States 
located in the Southeast in Boca Raton, 
Florida. As one of Knight-Ridder's many 
publication companies we can offer 
excellent benefits along with an attrac- 
tive base salary. 


We are in the midst of a total redesign 
program aimed at the largest market 
group in the country for years to come. 
We are looking for an organized, savvy, 
creative manager who can step into this 
position and set the direction to effec- 
tively compliment the rollout of the new 
product and meet the demands of one 
of the most descriminating and high 
demographic regions of the country. 


Qualifications must include significant 
experience in Circulation single copy 
sales from a competitive area, a record 
of strong results in sales, service, 
revenue and expense management and 
staff development along with creative 
ability for dealer-oriented programs. 
The salary range for this position is 
$25,000 - $30,000. 


If you would like to be considered for 
this position, please send (no calls, 
resume submittal only) your resume and 
salary requirements to: THE NEWS, 33 
S.E. Third Street, Boca Raton, FL 
33432, Attn: Circulation Director, 
E.E.0., A.A. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
South West Florida, Gulf Coast 





Hands on C.M. with the knowledge, 
ability and people skills to sustain: 
*GOOD SERVICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
1 Complaint per 1,000 deliveries 


*TARGETED SAMPLING & 
SALES INITIATIVES 
to 800 - 1000 occupied 
addresses weekly. 


*MEET PERSONAL CREW SALES 
QUOTA OF 50+ 
per week. 


THOROUGH A.B.C. 
RECORD KEEPING. 


Twice & Thrice weekly publications, 
100% advance pay. Twice weekly 
S.M.C. products. Motor Route and 
Youth Carrier (under Counselor) 
Operation. 


If you’ve proven sales, service and 
people abilities sufficient to accomplish 
this, FAX your resume and references 
today to: 


Group Circulation Director 
1-(813) 485-3036 FAX @ 
1-(813) 484-2611 PHONE e 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 





Excellent opportunity for the right 
person at family-owned 15,500 6-day 
PM newspaper. Seeking someone who 
is organized, promotion-minded, 
service-oriented, and assertive. Must 
possess good leadership ability, have a 
proven success record and desire stable 
employment. Excellent salary and bene- 
fit package. Send resume and salary 
requirements to: John Gemmer, The 
Goshen News, PO Box 569, Goshen, IN 
46526. 





SINGLE COPY MANAGER 


We are a small daily in the midst of a 
large expansion and seek an 
experienced manager to establish and 
oversee our single-copy operation. 
Please send resume to James Bartee, 
Publisher, The Evening News, 85 Dick- 
son St., Newburgh, NY 12550. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for August 25, 1990 





CIRCULATION MANAGER 
The Bucks County Courier Times is a 
64,000 AM daily and 70,000 Sunday 
located in Levittown, PA. Our market is 
growing and highly competitive. | am 
searching for a strong AM manager to 
serve in the number 2 position in the 
department. Our priority is sales and 
growth. If you feel you are the person for 
this challenging position, send your 
resume along with a cover letter to: 
George W. Stevenson 
Circulation Director 
Bucks ery! Courier Times 
8400 Route 13 
Levittown, PA 19057 


FIELD SUPERVISOR 





Second largest newspaper publishing 
company in this area seeks a field 
supervisor to manage the distribution of 
newsstand newspapers and handle 
special projects as assigned. This 
person will recruit and train agents in 
sales and distribution skills. 


The individual we seek should have 
some newspaper experience and good 
basic math and communication skills. 
The ability to work independently, 
attention to detail, reliable transporta- 
tion and proof of your good driving 
record a must. This is an entry level 
supervisory position in a large publish- 
ing company. The right person will have 
the opportunity to demonstrate his or 
her ability for future opportunities. 


We offer a competitive salary and excel- 
lent benefits. For consideration, please 
send resume or ietter of work history to: 


THE TIMES JOURNAL CO. 
Human Resources 
Attn: Field Supervisor EP-182 
83 Commercial Drive 
Springfield, VA 22159 
M/F/H/V 





DATA PROCESSING 


IMMEDIATE CAREER OPPORTUNI- 
TIES with progressive newspaper 
publishing system vendor. Dewar Infor- 
mation Sytems Corp. (DISC) offers 
exciting technical challenges and 
growth opportunities to customer 
service, applications and education 
pros with PC, network and publishing 
experience. Special consideration to 
candidates with Novell, D-Base, 
XyWrite, Customer Service, DISC 
systems eenees yneaae 





Career Opportunities 
1010 Executive Court #300 
Westmont, IL 60559-6135 


SYSTEM ANALYST 





The Times-Picayune of New Orleans is 
seeking an Assistant System Analyst to 
work in our Systems Department. 
Experience with front end systems, 
typesetters and formatting required. 
This position involves a great deal of 
interaction with systems users and 
hardware and software technical staff. 
Submit resume with salary history to 
Personnel Dept.; ATTN.: System Anal- 
yst, The Times-Picayune, 3800 Howard 
Ave., New Orleans, LA 70140. An 
Equal Opportunity Employer M/F. 


EDITORIAL 


20,000 AM Florida west coast daily 
accepting resumes for general assign- 
ment, desk and sports. Send to Citrus 
County Chronicle, 1624 Meadowcrest 
Bivd., Crystal River, FL 32629. 


Alaska daily on beautiful Kenai Penin- 
sula is looking for a versatile reporter 
and photographer. Macintosh experi- 
ence a real plus. Send resume and clips 
to Ben Ellis, Editor, at the Peninsula 
Clarion, PO Box 4330, Kenai, AK 
99611. (907) 283-7551. 














ASSISTANT CITY EDITOR 

Daily newspaper in southern Indiana 
seeks assistant city editor. Responsibil- 
ities include copy editing, story packag- 
ing and layout of local section. Send 
resume, samples and cover letter 
outlining your newspaper philosophy to 
John Rumvach, The Herald, PO Box 31, 
Jasper, IN 47546. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR for lively South 
Carolina weekly on Hilton Head Island. 
College graduate with minimum four 
years experience who can write, edit 
and design and layout pages. Needs to 
be up on current affairs and willing to 
work some irregular hours when neces- 
sary. Send resumes and samples of 
work to: James Halbe, Editor, Hilton 
Head News, PO Box 5446, Hilton Head 
Island, SC 29938. 








ASSISTANT WIRE EDITOR 

The Waterloo Courier, a 50,000 pm 
daily in Northeast lowa, has an opening 
for an assistant wire editor. The candi- 
date should be confident in his or her 
news judgment and have good grammar 
and layout skills, including front page 
design. The position involves full-page 
pagination using a Mac II, but previous 
experience in that regard is not 
required. Send resume aid clips to Saul 
Shapiro, editor, PO Box 540, Waterloo, 
lowa 50704. 





ASSISTANT BUSINESS EDITOR 
The Florida Times-Union is looking for 
an assistant business editor to work in 
its 15 member business department. 
Candidates should have strong editing, 
planning and leadership skills and 
excellent news judgment. Write to Larry 
Lane, Business Editor, The Florida 
Times-Union, PO Box 1949, Jackson- 
ville, FL 32231. 





Assistant news editor for Internation 
al financial news service. Location: 
New York. Normal hours: Noon to 8 pm 
or 9 pm. Prerequisite: Several years of 
editing and/or reporting. International 
experience and interest desired. Reply 
to Box 4856, Editor & Publisher. 


Assistant Entertainment Editor 





Our new full-color daily Showtime page 
and two weekly entertainment sections 
are winning readers. We seek an exper- 
ienced, creative, well-organized editor 
to help direct coverage. Assigning, 
copyediting, layout experience all 
useful. Mac experience helpful. The 
Pioneer Press is a Knight-Ridder paper 
in the highly liveable, deeply competi- 
tive Twin Cities. Send resume, cover 
letter outlining what you think enter- 
tainment coverage should encompass 
and clips of work to Ken Doctor, Saint 
Paul Pioneer Press, 345 Cedar St., 
Saint Paul, MN — 





ASSISTANT MANAGING EDITOR 
The Odessa American, 30,000 daily, 
40,000 Sunday, needs an assistant 
managing editor with proven leadership 
skills. The job is No. 2 in a newsroom of 
35, and carries a full range of authority 
and responsibility. A keen sense of 
graphics coupled with the ability to edit 
tightly and budget for a bright lively 
newspaper is essential. Management 
experience required. Contact Managing 
Editor, M. Olaf Frandsen, PO Box 
2952, Odessa, TX 79760. 





BRIGHT, NOSEY REPORTER 


Sought by the Sacramento Business 
Journal. Requires three years of report- 
ing experience, not necessarily covering 
business. We need spirited writing, 
strong analytical skills, and the tenacity 
of a bull dog. Contact Lee Wessman, 
Editor, 2030 Jay Street, Sacramento, 
CA 95814. 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





BANKING REPORTER -- Needed to do 
battle against Gannett paper in Ameri- 
ca’s most competitive newspaper war. 
Need to be aggressive, productive and 
know your numbers. Send clips and 
resume to Bob Dunn, Arkansas Demo- 
crat, PO Box 2221, Little Rock, AR 
72203. 





BUSINESS, FEATURES REPORTERS 


Aggressive Mid-South newspaper has 
openings for a top-notch business 
reporter and a talented features writer. 
Applicants should have two to three 
years’ solid writing experience and want 
to work for the best. The Jackson Sun is 
a 37,000-circulation afternoon Gannett 
daily recognized as one of the top 
papers in the country by ASNE. Specify 
which job you're interested in and send 
a resume, a week's worth of samples 
and references to Curtis Coghlan, 
executive editor, The Jackson Sun, PO 
Box 1059, Jackson, TN 38302. No 
phone calls. An equal opportunity 
employer. 


BUSINESS REPORTING 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 





The nation’s largest producer of busi- 
ness publications is seeking full-time 
reporters for its business newspaper 
branch based in North Carolina. Candi- 
dates should have a strong interest in 
specialized business journalism. Rapid 
development of both new and existing 
publications offers significant oppor- 
tunities for career growth. North Caroli- 
na headquarters, in Greensboro/ 
Winston-Salem/High Point, is an ideal 
spot for relocation. Send resume to: 
Business Reporter, Drawer EP, PO Box 
2754, High Point, NC 27261. 


CITY EDITOR for strong, independent 
daily in sound, growing California mark- 
et. Join leadership team on staff of 16. 
Experience, solid editing skills essen- 
tial. Ideal community, extra benefits. 
Write Box 4843, Editor & Publisher. 


CITY EDITOR 
Do you have what it takes to lead a 
small, aggressive staff in one of Ameri- 
ca’s most competitive markets? Gutsy 
30,000 Zone 2 daily seeks someone 
with superior people skills, a passion for 
hard news, and an ability to train and 
inspire young reporters. Clips, refer- 
ences to Box 4853, Editor & Publisher. 


CITY EDITOR 











January 1 opening at the Zone 1 
57,000 circulation daily. Must have 
experience as reporter, have managed 
reporter staff at smaller daily, be good 
creator of story ideas. Give details of 
background including present salary 
and samples of your work. Box 4867, 
Editor & Publisher. 





City Hall Reporter 
Experienced, versatile, aggressive jour- 
nalist needed to cover city government. 
Must be able to beat competition on 
daily news, interpret events, show crea- 
tive flair on issues coverage and 
produce high-impact Sunday spotlight 
stories. Investigative experience a plus. 
Successful applicant must prize accu- 
racy and clarity in writing. Two years of 
daily newspaper experience required. 
We are an affirmative action employer. 
Send letter, resume and five clips to: 
Anita Clark, assistant city editor, 
Wisconsin State Journal, PO Box 8058, 
Madison, WI 53708. No phone calls, 
please. 

Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity 
Employer 





Fax your ad 
to E&P! 
(212) 929-1259 





COPY EDITOR - Fast, accurate and 
versatile. Excel at copy editing, head- 
line writing and layout. Have good news 
judgment, work ethic. Send letter, 
resume, tearsheets to Jim Willis, 
managing editor, Birmingham Post- 
Herald, PO Box 2553, Birmingham, 
Alabama 35202. 


COPY EDITORS 


The Lexington Herald-Leader is looking 
for copy editors with excellent language 
skills and the ability to write compelling 
headlines for our news copy desk. Slot 
experience a plus. We’re a growing 
Knight-Ridder newspaper with circula- 
tion of 125,000 daily and 160,000 
Sunday in the Bluegrass horse country 
of central Kentucky. Interested? Call or 
write John Mueller, copy desk chief, 
Lexington Herald-Leader, 100 Midland 
Avenue, Lexington, KY 40508. (606) 
231-3269. 
EOE M/F 








COPY EDITOR/PAGE DESIGNER 
Small daily in midst of expansion, and 
seeks experienced copy editors with 
flair for layout. Please send resume with 
salary history to Joseph P. Belsito, 
Managing Editor, The Evening News, 
85 Dickson St., Newburgh, NY 12550. 





COPY EDITORS are hard to find. So are 
newspapers committed to excellence in 
community journalism. So are liveable 
communities that offer mountains, 
lakes, 6 million-acre national parks and 
a cosmopolitan atmosphere close to 
some of the most exciting cities in the 
nation. If you've got two years copy edit- 
ing experience with a daily paper, send 
resume, tearsheets and references to 
Box 4864, Editor & Publisher. 





EDITOR for twice weekly in Zone 5. Self 
starter and ability to oversee all phases 
of news gathering. (313) 584-4000. 


EDITORIAL ASSOCIATE, Southeast 
Asian Affairs. Requires Bachelor (or 
equivalent) in Journalism or Southeast 
Asian Studies, six years of experience in 
this position or at least three years of 
experience as an associate (or higher) 
editor, Southeast Asian affairs of a 
major newspaper and at least 100 
published editorials or commentaries. 
In lieu of Bachelor, must have at least 
six years of additional experience as a 
reporter, journalist or assistant editor. 
40 hours/week. $755/week. References 
required. Contact Georgia Department 
of Labor, 2811 Lakewood Avenue, 
S.W., Atlanta, GA 30315, Job #GA 
5445338. 








EDITOR - INTERNATIONAL 


A growing publishing company seeks a 
top Editor for an international publica- 
tion. Responsibilities include hiring/ 
managing staff, overall editorial quality, 
design input, establishing freelance 
network, etc. Will be a key player in this 
exciting venture. Must have consumer/ 
business magazine experience, know- 
ledge of travel industry, strong writing 
and editorial skills and international 
experience. Familiarity with overseeing 
advertising, printing and distribution a 
big plus. Excellent compensation pack- 
age and plenty of room for growth and 
an opportunity to make a strong contri- 
bution to enhancing a respected publi- 
cation. If interested, send cover letter, 
resume, salary history and samples to: 
PO Box 603, Charlottesville, VA 
22902. 





EDITOR/REPORTER 
Southern California community weekly 
is looking for an editor to report on locai 
activities and to direct small staff of 
part-time writers. Near Palm Springs. 
Box 4833, Editor & Publisher. 














E&P Classified 








People-To-People 
Meeting Place 


Find your editor, advertising manager, art- 
ist, sales representative, circulation man- 
ager, public relations or production person 
with an ad in EpitoR & PUBLISHER. We 
reach the working journalists you want to 
reach, every week...113,000 strong. 


Rates and order form in Classified section. 
All mail and calls go to: Epttor & Pus- 
LISHER, 11 West 19% St., New York, NY 
10011, (212) 675-4380. 


" 


When you need Classified, 
we’re here—every week! 
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EDITOR: 
Weekly newspaper in major metropoli- 
tan Texas market seeks experienced 
editor. Must have strong management 
and organizational skills, creativity and 
leadership. Knowledgeable in al! 
phases of editorial product from 
concepts to Mac production. Business 
writing/editing preferred. Resume and 
clips to Box 4862, Editor & Publisher. 


Entry Level Sports/General News 
Reporter -- Eager, talented individual 
who is career oriented sought to fill out 
news staff. Lots of room to learn and 
advance for a person who is not afraid of 
hard work and challenging assign- 
ments. Opportunity to learn all phases 
of news department work, including 
layout and et Contact Bill Salter, 
Publisher, Clovis News Journal, PO Box 
1689, Clovis, NM; phone (505) 
763-3431, or FAX (505) 762-3879. 


Experienced editor sought to take the 
helm at EQUUS, the leading equine 
publication. Knowledge of and interest 
in horses required. Suburban Washing- 
ton, D.C. location, competitive 
compensation and benefits package. 
Please send resume with salary history 
to: Publisher, EQUUS Magazine, 656 
Quince Orchard Road, Gaithersburg, 
MD 20878. 








MANAGING EDITOR 
Southwest Florida small daily seeks 
hands-on person for top editorial post. 
Editing, layout skills necessary. Super- 
vise weekly sister publications. Box 
4855, Editor & Publisher. 





MANAGING EDITOR - Community 
Newspapers, a chain of 22 weekly 
newspapers in suburban Milwaukee, is 
seeking an experienced editor to assist 
executive editor in a out the 
responsibilities of running a fast-paced 
newsroom. Job includes supervising 
staff of six editors, heading investiga- 
tive and in-depth editorial projects, 
developing and conducting training 
seminars for editors and reporters, coor- 
dinating areawide coverage of regional 
issues and more. Must have excellent 
layout and design skills, solid manage- 
ment experience and at least three 
years editing experience, preferably 
with community-oriented newspapers. 
We are seeking a creative, hard-working 
individual with fresh ideas and a solid 
commitment to community journalism. 
Salary commensurate with experience. 
Send resume, work samples and salary 
history to: Executive Editor, Community 
Newspapers, PO Box 13155, Wauwato- 
sa, WI 53213. 





FEATURES EDITOR 
Immediate opening for features editor 
on 16,000 PM in northwest New 
Mexico. Person supervises several strin- 
gers on the arts and entertainment beat 
and does some writing. Layout skills a 
plus. 

Send resume and work samples to: 
Tim Knowles, managing editor 
The Gallup Independent 
PO Box 1210 
Gallup, New Mexico 87305 


FOOD EDITOR 





Here’s your opportunity to take the helm 
of revamped, energetic weekly food 
section in America’s Heartland. The 
Milwaukee Journal seeks an exper- 
ienced food editor/writer to write, edit, 
develop story ideas, plan color covers 
with creative use of graphics and 
photos. Applicants should have strong 
journalistic skills, the ability to work 
well with others and knowledge of nutri- 
tion and food. Send letter, resume and 
clips to Beth Slocum, Features/Lifestyle 
Editor, The Milwaukee Journal, Box 
661, Milwaukee, WI 53201. 


GRAPHIC ARTIST 

Upper Midwest midsize PM daily is 
looking for a newsroom artist who can 
do information graphics, maps, illustra- 
tions and assist on page design. We are 
fully paginated, so knowledge of the 
Mac II ts essential. Please provide 
resume, samples of work and refer- 
ences. ont level base salary $18,000 
to $21,000 with several years experi- 
ence. Box 4799, Editor & Publisher. 


MANAGING EDITOR 

We're looking for a strong administrator 
with solid journalism fundamentals to 
lead our 23-person news staff. The 
ideal candidate will have reporting and 
editing experience, as well as demon- 
strated leadership ability. We serve a 
competitive, economically diverse West 
Michigan market known for its recrea- 
tional opportunities, including beautiful 
Lake Michigan beaches. Holland’s 
quality of life, including an excellent 
private college, is one of the Midwest’s 
best-kept secrets. Our ABC-audited 
circulation is pushing 20,000. We 
publish PM Monday-Friday and AM 
Saturday-Sunday. Excellent benefits. 
Salary negotiable. Smoke-free work- 
place. Deadline for application is Oct. 
1, 1990. Send resume and other perti- 
nent information to: Clay W. Stauffer, 
Publisher, The Holland Sentinel, 54 W. 
8th St., Holland, MI 49423. 











NEWS PAGE DESIGNER 

Thirty two thousand state capitol daily 
wants a seasoned copy editor who can 
join words and graphics to make every 
front page sell. Full-color newspaper, 
going to pagination. Send resume, clips 
of headlines, editing and design to: 
Paula Redman, The Bismarck Tribune, 
PO Box 1498, Bismarck, ND 58502. A 
division of Lee Enterprises. Application 
deadline: September 7, 1990. 





PAGE DESIGNER 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (weekdays 
AM, circulation 165,000) is seeking a 
page designer for its news pages and its 
four zoned editions. Competitive pay 
and benefits. Send resume and portfo- 
lio to Christopher Pett-Ridge, AME, 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 50 Boulevard 
of the Allies, Pittsburgh, PA 15222. 





REGIONAL EDITOR 


The Lincoln (Neb.) Journal is seeking a 
top-flight journalist to become its 
regional editor to oversee area and state 
news. Position involves content selec- 
tion, editing and supervising staff. 
Prefer at least 5 years journalism 
experience, including some supervisory 
experience. Application deadline: Sept. 
5th. Send resume, work samples and 
salary requirements to: Bob Moyer, 
Managing Editor, Lincoln Journal, PO 
Box 81689, Lincoln, NE 68501. An 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 





RELIGION REPORTER 


Major midwestern daily newspaper with 
250,000 circulation is seeking a repor- 
ter to cover the various religious 
communities of central Ohio. We are a 
fast growing ever changing metro area. 
We prefer a minimum three years 


reporting experience on a daily news- 
paper. College degree preferred. Equi- 
valent combinations of education and 
experience will be considered. Good 
starting salary and company paid bene- 
fits. Please send resume and writing 
samples to: 


THE COLUMBUS DISPATCH 
Department of _ 
Employee and Labor Relations 
34 S. Third Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 


An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 
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REPORTER 


The Waterloo Courier, a 50,000 pm 
daily in Northeast lowa, has an opening 
for a reporter to cover farm and rural 
issues. Send resume and clips to Saul 
Shapiro, editor, PO Box 540, Waterloo, 
1A 50704. 





REPORTERS - We're hiring! If you've 
got two years daily newspaper reporting 
experience; if you believe news stories 
are more than an inverted pyramid; if 
you thrive on competition and standards 
of excellence, send us your resume, 
clips and references. We are an aggres- 
sive, mid-sized daily in a great location. 
We offer top pay and benefits and great 
opportunity. Mail to Box 4863, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Invest in Your Future. 
Subscribe to E&P Today! 
Call (212) 675-4380 


REPORTER 


The Southern IIlinoisan, a 32,000 
circulation daily that recently was rated 
the best small paper in Illinois in a 
survey of editors and educators, is look- 
ing for versatile reporters. We have an 
opening for a criminal justice reporter 
and a general assignment reporter. We 
need reporters who can spot trends, 
handle breaking news, features and give 
us an extra dimension with special 
projects and in-depth reporting. Send 
resume and clips to Tom Woolf, Metro 
Editor, The Southern Iilinoisan, PO Box 
2108, Carbondale, !L 62902. 











REPORTER 

Rapidly growing 35,000 AM Virginia 
daily looking for two hard-nosed journal- 
ists with high principals to replace 
rising young stars. Must have an 
unbending commitment to the first 
Amendment, understand community 
journalism and be capable of handling 
breaking stories and long range projects 
in a competitive environment. Mini- 
mum two years experience. Send five 
best clips, resume and a letter about 
yourself to REPORTER SEARCH, City 
Editor, The Daily Progress, PO Box 
9030, Charlottesville, VA 22906. 





Southcentral PA small aggressive daily 
needs a committed managing editor to 
lead staff of over ten reporters. Exper- 
ienced community journalist will love 
the area, and the cultural and social 
activities. We have a growing newspaper 
with increasing circulation and need a 
hands-on leader. Send resume to 
Publisher, Bedford Gazette, PO Box 
671, Bedford, PA 15522. 


SPORTS COPY EDITOR--Applicant 
must have good grammar, spelling, 
layout and pagination skills. We’re here 
to excel and win. Good salary, benefits, 
quality of life. Send samples, refer- 
ences, resume to: Ed Valentine, Sports 
Editor, The Record, 501 Broadway, 
Troy, NY 12181. 


SPORTS EDITOR who can do it all for 
small, quality daily in beautiful north- 
ern Michigan. Good launching pad. 
Current editor going to metro. Call Rip, 
(616) 627-7144. 











senior editor; 
(2) Must be a U.S. citizen. 


experience in the following areas: 
reporter; 
management level administration 


labor relations and arbitration; 


developing/conducting training; 


later than 
September 14, 1990. 





WANTED: EDITOR 
European Stars and Stripes 


Stars and Stripes, a Department of Defense newspaper, headquartered in 
Darmstadt Germany needs an experienced editor for the top editorial 
position. The newspaper has bureaus in Germany, Italy, England, Belgium 
and the United States with an overseas daily circulation of more than 
130,000 to military servicemembers, DoD civilians and their families in the 
European theater. Salary range for the position is $59,216 to $76,982 plus 
allowances and benefits. This will be a three year term position which may 
be renewable. Mandatory qualifications for the successful candidate are: 


(1) extensive editorial experience on a daily newspaper, preferably as a 


Resumes should provide detailed background on experience as an editor. 
Other desirable areas that should be addressed in detail include any 


(Examples: (a) planning, budgeting and supervising all news operations 
and (b) organization/reorganization of newsroom staff); 


establishing and maintaining effective working relationships through 
open communications at all staffing levels; 


and familiarity with DoD, Military Services and Unified Commands. 


List any other experience/qualifications you feel makes you highly qualified 
for the job. Resumes must be received (not postmarked) in the Department 
of the Army Community and Family Support Center, MWR Staffing 
Branch, Rm 1222, 2461 Eisenhower Ave., Alexandria, VA 22331-0523 not 














HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





SPORTS WRITER WANTED 


Prize-winning 35,000 circulation paper 
in eastern Washington looking for a 
talented sports writer with minimum of 
2 years experience. Send resume and 
clips (no calls please) to Jim Riley, 
Sports Editor, Tri-City Herald, PO Box 
2608, Tri-Cities, WA 99302. 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE EDITOR 





The Detroit Free Press is looking for a 
deputy magazine editor to help make 
our 1.3 million circulation Sunday 
magazine one of the nation’s best. 
Successful applicant wili have maga- 
zine writing experience, supervisory 
skills and a demonstrated ability to 
recognize and nurture outstanding writ- 
ing. If you’re a creative, high-energy 
journalist interested in provoking repor- 
ters and readers to look at the world in 
new ways, send your resume and work 
samples to Brian Dickerson, Detroit 
Free Press Magazine, 321 W. Lafayette, 
Detroit, MI 48231. 


Versatile general assignment sports 
reporter wanted for a professional, 
award-winning staff of a Knight-Ridder 
twice-weekly newspaper in the Florida 
Keys. Photography, layout helpful. If 
you are a j-school grad who is curious, 
enthusiastic, eager to learn and willing 
to work, send clips and resume to Kevin 
Wadlow, Managing Editor, The Keyno- 
ter, PO Box 158, Marathon, FL 33050; 
or call (305) 743-5551. 








WASHINGTON BUREAU 

The European edition of The Stars and 
Stripes, a 130,000 circulation daily, 
needs an experienced reporter for its 
two-person Pentagon bureau. Assign- 
ments include just about everything 
taking place in the Pentagon and 
concerning the military on Capitol Hill. 
The job also offers opportunities for 
feature-writing and analysis. Successful 
candidate will have daily newspaper 
experience covering Congress or the 
military, be able to write on deadline 
and be a self-starter. A minimum of 
three years on a major daily or wire 
service is required. Salary range: 
$29,891 to $38,855 per annum. Call 
our New York office, (212) 620-3333, 
during business hours for an applica- 
tion. Return it with a letter, resume and 
samples of breaking and in-depth 
reporting to: European Stars and 
Stripes, Attn: Civilian Personnel Office, 
APO 09211. Applications must be 
postmarked no later than 4 September 
1990. 





WIRE EDITOR 
Immediate opening for desk person to 
sort AP and New York Times wire stories 
and layout inside pages. Some writing 
involved. 16,000 PM in northwest New 
Mexico. 

Send resume and work samples to: 
Tim Knowles, managing editor 
The Gallup Independent 
PO Box 1210 
Gallup, New Mexico 87305 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS: If you don’t see a catergory that 
fits your needs, please call us at (212) 675-4380. 
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cess is also required. 


tional district. 





An Equal Opportunity Employer 








, Communications 
& Public Affairs 


An exciting and challenging position is currently available 
fora skilled communications professional to direct the in- 
ternal and external communications and public relations 
programs at St. Vincent Medical Center, located in Toledo, 
Ohio. 


This position, which reports to the VP, Planning and Mar- 
keting, will be responsible for establishing communications 
objectives, preparing budgets, resolving public relations 
problems, acting as liaison with outside services, media 
planning and publishing various hospital publications. 


Qualifications include a Bachelor’s Degree in Communica- 
tions, Journalism or Public Relations (Master's preferred), 
5 years of health care marketing/public relations experi- 
ence, and outstanding written and verbal communication 
skills. Managerial and analytical abilities are a must. A work- 
ing knowledge of layout and design, and the printing pro- 


Toledo is a family-oriented, energetic city on the shores of 
Lake Erie. World-class sailing, water skiing, winter activities 
and numerous cultural activities including the symphony, 
opera, theatre and one of the nation’s ten best zoos are 
among Toledo's attractions. In addition, Toledo is only a 
4-hour drive from Chicago and close to Michigan's recrea- 


At St. Vincent Medical Center you will find a progressive 
work environment, an excellent salary/benefits package 
and the opportunity to advance your career while directing 
adynamic communications operation. For consideration 
please submit a resume to Nancy S. Kimmet, Employment 
Coordinator, St. Vincent Medical Center, 2213 Cherry 
Street, Toledo, Ohio 43608. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


RESEARCH 





CHIEF PHOTOGRAPHER 


Looking for a challenge and a chance to 
shape a ey changing photo depart- 
ment? The Kalamazoo Gazette needs a 
manager for 6-person photo staff. 
Needs strong journalistic orientation, 
sharp communication skills, good sense 
of organization and thorough knowledge 
of black and white and color news 
photography. Understanding of elec- 
tronic imaging helpful. Do some shoot- 
ing. Kalamazoo is a oes college 
town in southwestern Michigan midway 
between Chicago and Detroit. Please 
send a resume and work samples to 


. Scott Harmsen, Photo/Graphics Editor, 


the Kalamazoo Gazette, 401 S. 
Burdick, Kalamazoo, MI 49003. An 
Equal Opportunity Affirmative Action 
Employer. 





PRODUCTION/TECH 


CAMERA/PLATE PRESS MANAGER 


The Herald, a 29,000 daily newspaper 
located in Rock Hill, SC just minutes 
from Charlotte, NC has immediate 
opening for an experienced take-charge 
camera plate press manager. Experi- 
ence with Goss Urbanite preferred. If 
you are dedicated to quality, especially 
relating to color reproduction, please 
send resume to Patricia Simons, The 
Herald, PO Box 11707, Rock Hill, SC 
29731. 


EDITORIAL/PRODUCTION MANAGER 





Leading trade group to the life insur- 
ance P&C industry needs experienced 
editorial production manager. Profes- 
sional, hard working environment. 
Successful candidate will manage a 
small department with automomy. Send 
resume in confidence to: 
Dave Wilbur, Hankin & Co. 
12400 Wilshire Blvd., St. 320 

Los Angeles, CA 90025 

An equal opportunity employer. 


PRESSROOM SUPERVISOR 





Northern Vermont daily newspaper on 
Lake Champlain seeks Pressroom 
Supervisor. Applicants need experience 
that qualifies them to operate a six unit 
press for newspaper and commercial 
printing. Person also needs manage- 
ment and pre-press skills. Excellent 
salary, full benefits. Within an hour 
from Montreal and a half an hour from 
the east’s best skiing area. Contact 
Emerson Lynn, St. Albans Messenger, 
(802) 524-9771, or send resume to 
281 North Main Street, St. Albans, VT 
05478. 


SENIOR MARKET 
RESEARCH ANALYST 


The Dallas Morning News, the south- 
west’s — newspaper, seeks a 
Senior Research Analyst to analyze and 
interpret marketing research data. 
Reporting to the Manager of Research, 
you will work with Advertising, Circula- 
tion, and News and other departments 
to provide data and to assist in sales/ 
product presentations. You will also 
prepare reports and develop support 
materiais which can be used for sales, 
planning, and training purposes. 


The selected individual will be degreed 
and possess 5 to 7 years market 
research experience with at least 1 year 
newspaper or other media background. 
Other qualifications include PC profi- 
ciency (word processing, spreadsheet 
software, and data base management) 
and demonstrated capabilities in 
analytical, quantitative, and interpreta- 
tive work. You should also be an effec- 
tive communicator (oral and written) 
with outstanding presentation and 
interpersonal skills. A degree in Market- 
ing or related field is required. A non- 
smoker is preferred. 


We offer an attractive salary commensu- 
rate with experience and a comprehen- 
sive benefits package. For confidential 
consideration, forward credentials with 
salary requirements to: Employment 
Supervisor, The Dallas Morning News, 
PO Box 655237, Dallas, TX 75265. 
Equal Opportunity Employer 





Activity makes more men’s 
fortunes than cautiousness. 
Marquis de Vauvenargues 


SALES 


STERLING NEWSPAPERS LTD. 

Part of Canada’s fastest growing news- 
paper chain is looking for outstanding 
sales representatives and quality sales 
managers for our Western Canadian 
publications. 

Tremendous career opportunities. 

Call Mr. Steen O. Jorgensen 

(604) 732-4443 


POSITIONS 
WANTED 














PRESSROOM SUPERVISOR 


Major midwestern daily newspaper is 
seeking a Pressroom foreman with 
offset press experience. Work will 
involve daily shift supervision, assign- 
ment of work and supervory experience 
is required. TKS experience is a plus. A 
combination of education and experi- 
ence will be considered. Please send 
resume with salary history to: 


THE COLUMBUS DISPATCH 
Department of 
amen and Labor Relations 
4S. Third Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 


An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Seasoned newsman heading small 
media company is seeking bigger oppor- 
tunity. Strengths: editorial, administra- 
tion, marketing. Has master’s in jour- 
nalism and worked at major, medium 
and small papers. Box 4846, Editor & 
Publisher. 








ADVERTISING 











Send E&P BOX REPLIES 
to: 
Editor & Publisher 


Classified Ad Dept. 
11 West 19th St. 
New York, NY 10011 





Advertising Manager. 
Classified/display experience. 
Account builder! Motivator! 
Team builder! Employed NYC! 
Looking for major challenge! 
Box 4858, Editor & Publisher. 





Aggressive sales manager with 8+ 
years experience seeks opportunity with 
paper in need of a turnaround. Knight 
Ridder/Miami Herald trained. MBA, 
excellent sales/training/analytical skills. 
Proven revenue producer ready to move 
now! (305) 759-1075. 





Senior salesman with strong ad agency/ 
newspaper display experience seeks 
“daily” position in WA, ID, MT or UT. 
(206) 293-7728. 
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CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


























Ambitious, motivated person looking to 
join the company who also has the same 
qualities to get on top of the competi- 
tion in these competitive times. Having 
been involved in various facets of circu- 
lation from carrier to CIS Manager, | am 
ready to take on the challenge of a life- 
time. | have concentrated knowledge 
and interest in alternate delivery prog- 
rams, Collier-Jackson software, and 
DEC/PC systems. Box 4850, Editor & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION BUILDING Circulation 
Manager (5 years), computer wise, able 
promoter and supervisor seeks same 
post at daily. MAY split interview costs. 
GARRY SADLER (815) 842-3619. 


Circulation job wanted. District mana- 
ger experience with Wichita, Kansas 
daily and Hutchinson, Kansas daily. 
Gene Springer (701) 572-3119. 


Experienced Circulator seeking new and 
rewarding challenge in Northern Califor- 
nia or Coastal California environment. 
Experience includes daily AM & PM, 
weekly, monthly, TMC, home delivery, 
and single copy. Enough sales and 
promotion ideas for years of increased 
circulation. Efficiency and creativity are 
my strengths. Reply today to Box 4836, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Home delivery sales manager pro with 
12 years experience in NY market. 
Looking for position on any size paper. 
Willing to relocate. Prefer Zones 8 or 9. 
Will consider everywhere. Box 4857, 
Editor & Publisher. 














NEED HELP COVERING THE WAR? 7 
year reporter, 4 years military, available 
short-term to cover Gulf war, here or 
there. 1 story or daily coverage. Photo 
skills. Winner top Defense Department, 
Army news awards. Pulitzer nominee. 
Bob Lonsberry (716) 658-4004. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST 





20 years professional and wire service 
experience beyond advanced university 
masters degree looking for major maga- 
zine or newspaper affiliation. Prefer 
warm climate, but will give priority to 
quality of publication. Contact: 
Jerry Blankenship 
PO Box 2393 
Tallahassee, FL 32316 
(904) 878-6507 


SEASONED PRO WITH investigative, 
business wire service and management 
experience seeks editing position. 
Proven award-winner is ready to lead 
your team. 





Box 4859, Editor & Publisher. 





Senior-level journalist, formerly editor- 
ial page editor of major newspaper, 
seeks return to the pulpit. Preference 
for column, combined with editorial 
writing if necessary. Will consider 
editorship if organizational structure 
and philosphy suitable. Excellent 
credentials, top references. Size of 
paper not important; resources, quality 
orientation and ambition are. Box 4847, 
Editor & Publisher. 





CONSULTING 























No. of Insertions: Amount Enclosed: $ 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January 1, 1990 

POSITIONS WANTED 

1 week — $3.95 per line 

2 weeks — $3.25 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $2.75 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $2.55 per line, per issue. 


Add $6.50 per insertion for box service. Add $4.25 per insertion for box service. 


LINE ADS 

1 week — $6.70 per line 

2 weeks — $5.85 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $5.10 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $4.35 per line, per issue. 


Count as an additional line in copy. Count as an additional line in copy. 


Count approximately 34 characters and/or spaces per line. 
3 lines minimum. 
NO ABBREVIATIONS. 


DEADLINE: Every Tuesday, 12 pm (ET) 
For Saturday’s issue. 


Payment must accompany all Positions Wanted ads. 
DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface, illustrations, logo, etc., on classified ads 
charged the following rates per column inch per insertion: 1 time, $85; 2 to 
5 times, $80; 6 to 12 times, $75; 13 to 25 times $70; 26 to 51 times $65; 
52 times, $60. 


DEADLINE: 8 days prior to publication date. 
Contract rates available upon request. 
Box number responses are mailed each day as they are received. 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th Street, NY, NY 10011. (212) 675-4380, FAX (212) 929-1259. 


























Mid size daily with heavy commercial 
printing. A dynamic leader with excel- 
lent people management and technical 
skills, who can produce a top quality 
product on-time with minimum waste. 
Box 4852, Editor & Publisher. 





SPORTS REPORTER energetic, aggres- 
sive individual seeks entry level work as 
a sports reporter with a newspaper or 
magazine. Coverage of high school, 
collegiate and professional competition 
sought. Football, basketball, baseball 
and ice hockey are my strengths. Zones 
1 and 2. Box 4854, Editor & Publisher. 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL CARTOONIST 
National award-winning reporter for 
major daily seeks return to first love. 
Experienced cartoonist. Write for 
samples and resume. Box 4851, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Experienced writer/editor, Christian, 
seeks challenging, meaningful Zone 4 
position. (407) 461-4826. 


Experienced, top-notch journalist 
moving to Africa. Will be based in 
Nairobi. Looking for assignments. 

Box 4866, Editor & Publisher. 


General assignment reporter, 22, now 
with small Zone 5 daily, seeks similar 
post in Zone 7, 8 or 9. Eager to 
continue learning, willing worker, excel- 
lent references. Write Box 4861, Editor 
& Publisher. 




















Theater critic/entertainment reporter for 
270,000 + daily, 14 years experience, 
including editing weekend tabloid, 
seeks change. Accessible style plus 
jack-of-many production trades. Box 
4841, Editor & Publisher. 


Young professional, 36, with 17 years’ 
experience at all levels, including 10 
1/2 at metro daily, seeks one of three 
positions: 

1) Publisher of weekly; 2) Managing 
editor at mid-sized daily; or 3) Staff 
reporter or desk editor at metro level. 
Proficient at all reporting, editing and 
management disciplines. Contact 
Gerald A. Carroll at (502) 487-6969. 


FREELANCE 


Veteran freelance writer seeks west 
coast assignments. Call Kate Campbell 
(415) 548-8813. 
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SHOP TALK AT THIRTY 








By Harry Noyes III 


The news media, especially televi- 
sion, have come under intense criti- 
cism for sensational coverage of ter- 
rorist incidents, coverage that often 
seems to encourage the terrorists. 
More careful and tasteful handling of 
these events might indeed save some 
lives and perhaps discourage terror- 
ism. 

However, while criticizing the per- 
formance of individual journalists and 
media organizations, we ought not to 
overlook the way modern media cov- 
erage actually helps reduce the sum 
total of political violence in the world. 

This is not a tribute to the media. It 
has nothing to do with their profes- 
sionalism. It is simply the inevitable 
result of an age in which nothing can 
be hidden from the eyes, ears and 
minds of the world’s population. The 
sheer ubiquity of coverage and the 
ever-wider distribution of news has 
exposed everything, including politi- 
cal violence, to intense worldwide 
scrutiny. 

Although we cannot yet prove the 
point scientifically, commonsense 
observation suggests that this has two 
effects of historical dimension: 

@ Itis more difficult for established 
governments to use violence — war — 
to get their way because of the high 
public-opinion price exacted at home 
and abroad. Now it is essential to 
pursue policies at lower levels of vio- 
lence as much as possible. 

@ At the same time, vivid media 
coverage also has made it possible for 
governments and non-governmental 
groups to pursue their goals effec- 
tively at lower levels of violence. 
Thanks to the media, a little violence 
now has the same impact a big battle 
once might have had. 

Terrorism, riots, counterterrorist 
strikes and the like seem to be largely 
replacing full-scale war as instru- 
ments of policy. Awful as these things 
can be, the total level of suffering is 
certainly lower than it would be in 
full-scale war. 

At first glance, these may seem 





(Noyes is associated with the Public 
Affairs Office, U.S. Army Health Ser- 
vices Command. The views expressed 
are the author’s personal opinions and 
do not reflect the policies of the U.S. 
Army or the Department of Defense.) 








How the media reduce political violence 


dubious claims. The general impres- 
sion in the media is one of endemic 
political violence almost everywhere; 
there are still some large-scale wars. 
Media presence seems to aggravate or 
even precipitate violence in some 
situations. Of course, there are other 
ways to explain the scarcity of large- 
scale wars, for example deterrence. 

However, a closer look suggests 
the media do play a moderating role, 
to be sure, unwittingly. Examined 
closely, those contradictory-appear- 
ing facts actually support this hypo- 
thesis. 

Where have big wars taken place 
recently? Mostly in remote areas 
where news coverage is lacking, 
either because media are banned by 
the belligerents (Iran-Iraq) or because 
nobody in the developed world cares 
enough to send news teams (Timor). 





ment communiqué on a battle with 
10,000 casualties. 

Everybody using violence for 
political purposes understands this, 
although media readers and viewers 
do not seem to. 

Consequently, small-scale violence 
against individuals, who have person- 
alities and families the media can viv- 
idly portray, is more useful to these 
people than destroying an infantry 
division in battle. Also, it is easier to 
stage small-scale violence in a way 
the media can be induced into cover- 
ing. 

To understand why things work 
this way, one must understand that 
political violence has always been a 
persuasive tool aimed at swaying the 
public-opinion process. Wars can be 
fought only as long as people are will- 
ing to support armies with recruits. 





However, while criticizing the performance of 
individual journalists and media organizations, we 
ought not to overlook the way modern media 
coverage actually helps reduce the sum total of 
political violence in the world. 





How do such wars end? Perhaps it 
is just coincidence, but sensitivity to 
world opinion seemed to play a major 
role in ending the Iran-Iraq war and 
the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan. 
Both conflicts attracted more interna- 
tional media attention than the 
protagonists may have anticipated. 

The fact that rioters get more fran- 
tic when tv cameras appear and that 
terrorists demand coverage just 
proves the point: It is media exposure 
that matters, not the level of violence, 
and the people committing the vio- 
lence know it. 

The apparent glut of violence in the 
world is the natural, and intended, 
result of this. When the media devote 
half their coverage to violent inci- 
dents, they create an illusion that half 
the content of the world is violent. 

It matters not whether the violence 
is large or small. The psychological 
impact is the same, especially on tv 
because of the vivid, personal reac- 
tion people experience from color 
footage accompanied by sound. A 
one-victim murder on film has more 
psychological impact than a govern- 





Winning consists simply of persuad- 
ing the other side to stop doing that. 

Big battles are one way to do that, 
sometimes. However, even destroy- 
ing an army totally is useless if the 
enemy is tough enough to raise 
another one. Rome proved that when 
it shrugged off the repeated loss of 
entire armies at Hannibal’s hands and 
finally destroyed him. 

As long as public reaction depends 
on reports from the soldiers in the 
field, it may take a righteous whipping 
to have much impact even on less 
rugged societies. 

It did not take rulers long to learn 
that manipulating the media could 
have the same impact on public opin- 
ion as actually winning a battle. This 
is shown by the weasel-worded, con- 
flicting Hittite and Egyptian accounts 
of their battles in the second millen- 
nium B.C., engraved in stone for any 
literate person to read. 

Throughout history this combina- 
tion of substance and media manipu- 
lation has continued as practitioners 
of political violence have felt their 

(Continued on page 40) 
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In 
newspapers 


cells 
Nothing Tf3as a story like color 


Nothing tells the story of color in newspapers like Editor & Publisher's 
special “Color” issue. 


The once-a-year pullout section with editorial dedicated completely 
to color in newspapers—coming September 29, 1990 


Advertising Deadlines 
Space: September 17 Copy: September 19 


Call Steven Townsley at (212) 675-4380 or your local E&P sales representative today 
and reserve your space. 
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Around here 
they actually 


teach people to 
spend all day 
on the phone, 


talking to friends 


Newsrooms have never been noted for telephone manners. But in Memphis theyre dondeaine a different 
reputation. The Commercial Appeal treats callers like friends-even if they're calling to complain. 

This is more than just Southern hospitality. It is the result of a special training program specifically aimed 
at telephone manners and service procedures. Even on deadline, phones are answered quickly, questions handled 
ae and all — of view taken seriously. It's service that has made The Commercial Appeal newsroom 

ripps Howard's leader in improving the quality of customer contacts. sw SCRIPPS HOWARD 

Answering every call with courtesy-and an audible smile-makes @IM }WEWSPAPERS 


an important difference. DELIVERING TOTAL QUALITY 





